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League  Management  Course 
February  26-March  5,  1961 
^ew  York  City 

League  Course  in  Orchestra  Manage- 
n^^Bwill  be  presented  in  New  York  City, 
F^ffuary  26-March  5,  1961,  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel  on  57th  Street,  practically 
next  door  to  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  course  is  presented  for  persons  cur¬ 
rently  holding  managerial  positions  in  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  and  arts  councils  with  prior¬ 
ity  given  to  representatives  of  League  affili¬ 
ated  organizations,  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
enter  the  management  field  professionally. 
Occasionally,  it  is  possible  to  admit  two  or 
three  other  persons  (conductors,  members  of 
boards  and  women’s  associations)  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  handling  or  supervising  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  of  their  orchestras.  Regis¬ 
tration  in  the  course  ordinarily  is  held  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  persons. 

The  course  is  presented  by  managers  of 
several  leading  major  and  community  orches¬ 
tras  and  arts  councils  and  is  supervised  by 
League  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Thompson.  Representatives  of  various  music 
business  firms  and  national  organizations 

a  as  lecturers  and  consultants  for  the 
e.  Included  on  the  official  agenda  are 
any  concerts  and  rehearsals  as  can  be 
fitted  into  the  overall  schedule. 

Applications  for  the  course  should  be  sent 
to  the  League  office,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia.  Tuition  for  the  course  is 
$100.  Board  and  room  costs  are  additional. 
The  Great  Northern  Hotel  is  giving  the 
League  special  rates  for  course  registrants,  as 
follows:  Single  Rooms  $6.00  per  day;  Double 
or  Twin  Rooms — $9.00  per  day.  (These  are 
minimvun  rates  and  do  not  include  the  city 
tax.)  - 


Music  Critics  Association 
Workshop,  Chattanooga, 
November  4-6,  1960 


The  Music  Critics  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  and  workshop  in  a  small 
city  (relatively  speaking),  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Association’s  history  when  it  convenes 
in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  November  4-6, 
1960. 

The  suggestion  often  has  been  made  that 
inasmuch  as  the  music  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  nation  is  the  siun  total  of  the 
activities  in  small  as  well  as  large  cities,  that 
the  national  association  of  critics  should  hold 
one  of  its  annual  conferences  in  a  smaller  city 
and  learn  at  first  hand  of  the  extent  and  im¬ 
pact  of  the  musical  life  within  such  a  com¬ 
munity.  l^e  Music  Critics  Association  took 
positive  action  rni  this  suggestion  when  it  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitations  ca  the  Chattanooga 
Times  and  the  Chattanooga  Symph<my  for  the 
1960  fall  meeting. 


President  Eisenhower 
Appoints  John  Edwards 
To  Cultural  Center 
Advisory  Committee 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  John  S. 
Edwards,  President  of  the  League,  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  as  the 
League’s  representative  on  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Arts  for  the  proposed  National 
Cultural  Center  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

EUeven  cultural  organizations  were  selected 
to  have  ex  officio  representation  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  including  the  League,  The  Theatre 
Library  Association,  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  the  Academy  of  American  Poets,  the 
American  National  'Theatre  and  Academy,  the 
American  Educational  Theatre  Association, 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the 
National  Music  Council,  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Music  Clubs  and  the  National  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association. 

1961  League  National 
Convention  Dates  Changed 

Dates  for  the  1961  League  National  Con¬ 
vention  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  are  one  week  later  than  pre¬ 
viously  announced.  The  new  dates  are  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  22,  23,  24, 
with  the  Metropolitan  Managers  Conference, 
and  the  Area  Night  Party  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  June  21.  The  Musicians  Con¬ 
vention  Workshop  scheduled  for  Friday  and 
Saturday,  June  23  and  24,  again  will  be  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  League  and  BMI. 

The  dates  were  changed  in  order  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  opening  week  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  which  do 
not  begin  until  June  19. 

Details  of  the  Convention  Program  will  be 
announced  from  time  to  time  as  convention 
plans  are  completed.  Those  interested  in  the 
historical  aspects  of  the  convention  city  will 
be  especially  pleased  with  the  location  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  as  many  of 
America’s  most  historic  shrines  are  within 
two  to  four  blocks  of  the  hotel,  including 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 

Flash!  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
League  Conductors  Conference 

to  be  presented  under  direction  of  William 
Steinberg,  Conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony,  April  7-15, 1961.  Details  will  be  covered 
in  League  memorandum  to  the  membership 
and  in  future  issues  of  the  Newsletter.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  participation,  and  inquiries 
should  be  sent  to  the  League  office. 


League  Receives  Grant  From 
Rockefeller  Foundation 

For  Experiment  In 

Regional  Management  Plan 

For  Moderate  Budget  Orchestras 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  made  a  one 
year  grant  to  the  League  in  the  amount  of 
$16,000  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  League 
experiment  with  a  plan  of  regional  manage¬ 
ment  for  a  group  of  orchestras  operating  on 
moderate  budgets. 

The  grant  is  made  for  a  two-fold  purpose: 

1.  To  find  out  if  the  plan  will  work; 

2.  To  find  out  if  the  service  can  be  developed 
on  a  self  supporting  basis. 

Leslie  White,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  and,  more  recently,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
has  been  engaged  by  the  League  to  serve  as 
the  director  of  the  regional  management  pro¬ 
gram. 

'The  thinking  behind  the  plan  is  as  follows: 
Orchestras  operating  on  moderate  budgets  are 
unable  financially  to  compete  (salary  wise) 
with  large  budget  orchestras  for  professional 
managers — yet,  in  many  cases,  the  moderate 
budget  orchestras  have  as  great  a  need  for 
professionally  experienced  managers  as  do  the 
larger  budget  organizations.  ’Therefore,  one 
practical  solution  may  be  that  of  a  cluster  of 
orchestras  strategically  located  in  a  given 
region  sharing  a  professional  manager  and 
pro-rating  the  costs  of  the  service  between 
them. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  will  pro¬ 
vide  partial  subsidy  for  the  plan  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  suffici¬ 
ently  helpful  and  beneficial  that  the  orches¬ 
tras  can  meet  the  total  costs  the  second  year. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  White’s  home  is  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  the  League  has  invited  a  group  of 
orchestras,  located  within  easy  air-travel 
distance  from  Cincinnati,  to  consider  the 
regional  management  service  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  1960-61  season,  and  the  1961-62 
season.  From  four  to  six  orchestras  within 
this  group  of  organizations  will  be  selected 
for  actual  participation  in  the  regional  man¬ 
agement  experiment. 

If  the  plan  proves  successful,  the  League 
will  make  every  effort  to  extend  the  service 
to  other  groups  of  orchestras  in  succeeding 
years.  A  full  report  and  discussion  of  the 
project  is  scheduled  for  the  League  National 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
June,  1961. 
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Honorory  President  ond  Founder — Mrs.  Leto  Snow, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


President 

John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  1 305 
Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Vice-Presidents 

George  Irwin,  Cond.,  Quincy  Symphony,  300  Maine 
Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Wangerin,  Mgr.,  Louisville  Philharmonic,  830 
South  4th  Street,  Louisville  3,  Kentucky. 


Executive  Secretory-Treasurer 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston, 
West  Vo. 


Board  of  Directors 

Charles  W.  Bonner,  Pres.,  Fresno  Philharmonic,  64 
North  Fulton,  Fresno,  California 

Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic, 
201  West  Jefferson,  Fort  Woyne,  Indiana 

Alfred  Connable,  Board  Member,  Kalamazoo  Sym¬ 
phony,  1201  American  NatT.  Bank  Bldg.,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Michigan 

Stanley  Cummings,  Board  Member,  Monterey  Cpunty 
Symphony,  Route  1,  Box  895,  Carmel.  California. 

Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  Pres.  Chattanooga  Symphony. 
Fairy  Trail,  Lookout  Mountoin,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  2301  McDonald  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene,  Womens  Auxiliary,  Hartford 
Symphony,  29  Bainbridge  Rood,  West  Hartford  7, 
Connecticut 


R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Board  Member,  Winston-Salem 
Symphony,  Box  749,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild, 
5717  North  Scottsdale  Road,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 


William  Herring,  Manager,  Atlanta  Symphony,  409 
Henry  Grady  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Thomas  lannaccone,  Manager,  Rochester  Philharmonic, 
60  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 
Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Haven  Symphony,  254 
College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Dr.  Richord  Lert,  Cond.,  Pasadena  Symphony,  2477 
Canyon  Oak  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Robert  MacIntyre,  Mgr.,  Birmingham  Symphony,  City 
Hall,  Birmingham  3,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore,  Executive  Vice-President,  Knox¬ 
ville  Symphony,  Rural  Route  1 5,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville  Sym¬ 
phony,  420  Royal  Oaks  Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Perry,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pfiaum,  Women's  Committee,  Minneapolis 
Symphony,  151  South  Westwood  Lane,  Woyzoto, 
Minnesota 


Minnesota 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Vice-President,  National  Symphony, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Music  Committee  of  the 
People- to-People  Program,  1916  F  Street,  Woshing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.,  Dallas  Symphony,  3409  Oak  Lawn 
Ave.,  Dallos,  Texos 


League  Board  of  Directors  Holds 
September  Meeting  in  Charleston,  West  Va. 


Editor  ....  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson 
Associate  Editor  .  .  .  Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore 

Box  164,  Charleston,  W.  Vo. 


Meeting  at  the  League’s  national  headquarters  in  Charleston,  West  Va.,  Sept.  16-18, 
seventeen  members  of  the  League  Board  spient  two  days  considering  many  major  problems 
including  plans  for  the  League’s  future  permanent  headquarters,  1961  Convention  plans, 
revision  of  the  League’s  By-Laws,  financing  and  various  new  service  projects  the  League 
is  eager  to  undertake  for  its  member  organizations. 

The  League  board  customarily  holds  three  meetings  a  year  —  including  the  sessions 
during  the  annual  League  Convention,  an  early  fall  meeting  and  a  mid-winter  meeting.  The 
1960-61  mid-winter  meeting  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
which  will  be  the  headquarters  hotel  for  the  1961  Convention. 

John  S.  Edwards,  President  of  the  League,  has  announced  the  following  board  com¬ 
mittee  appointments  for  1960-61. 

By-Law  Revision:  Chr.  Harold  Kendrick,  Alfred  Connable,  George  Irwin,  Thomas  Perry. 
Finance:  Chr.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham.  R.  Philip  Hanes.  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pfiaum, 
Alan  Watrous. 

Nominating:  Chr.  Elden  Bayley,  Jr. 

U.  S,  Postal  Projects:  Chr.  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger. 

Newsletter:  Chr.  Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore. 

Community  Arts  Councils,  Inc.:  Chr.  George  Irwin,  R.  H.  Wangerin,  Alan  Watrous. 

League  Award:  Chr.  Thomas  lannaccone.  Robert  MacIntyre,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  ^Hs. 


Jouett  Shouse. 

Public  Relations:  Chr.  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden.  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene,  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III, 
R.  H  .Wangerin. 

Retirement  Fund:  Chr.  Robert  MacIntyre 

World  Music  Bank:  Chr.  Igor  Buketoff,  Mrs.  Joviett  Shouse. 

Women  Associatimis:  Chr.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  Mrs.  Gerald  C. 
Greene,  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pflauni,  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse. 


standing,  L.  to  R.:  Elden  Bayley,  Jr.,  Board  Member,  Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio  and 
Chairman  of  the  League  Nominating  Conunittee;  R.  H.  Wangerin,  Manager,  Louisville  Or¬ 
chestra;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Symphony;  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene, 
Board  Member,  Hartford  Symphony;  R.  Philip  Hwes,  Jr.  Board  Member,  Winston-Salem 
Symphony  and  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council;  Leslie  White,  former  Manager,  Cincinnati  In¬ 
stitute  of  Fine  Arts;  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  vice-president.  National  Symphony,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  President’s  Music  Committee;  Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore,  Exec,  vice-president,  Knox¬ 
ville  Symphony;  Alfred  Connable,  Board  Member,  Kalamazoo  Symphony;  Thomas  Perry, 
Manager,  Boston  Symphony;  George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Symphony  and  President, 
Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 


Seated:  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Executive  Secretary;  Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor, 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic;  'Iliomas  lannaccone.  Manager,  R^hester  Philharmonic,  N.  Y.; 
John  S.  Inwards,  League  President  and  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Mrs.  Leo  K  Pfiaum, 
Women’s  Committee  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony;  Mrs,  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Phoenix 
Symphony  Guild.  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  IH,  Board  Member  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  and 
Harold  Kendrick,  Manager,  New  Haven  Symphony  were  not  present  when  the  picture  was 
taken. 


Members  of  the  League  Board  who  could  not  attend  the  Charleston  meeting  are:  Charles 
W.  Bonner,  President,  Fresno  Philharmonic;  Stanley  Cummings,  Monterey  County  Sym¬ 
phony;  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  Past  President,  Chattanooga  Symphony;  William  Herring, 
Manager,  Atlanta  Symphony;  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  Pasadena  Symphony;  Robert 
MacIntyre,  Manager,  Birmingham  Symphony;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nash¬ 
ville  Symphony;  Alan  Watrous,  Manager,  Dallas  Symphony. 
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The  Cincinnati  Symphony’s 
Corporate  Image 


The  Cincinnati  Symphony  has  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  expanding  program  and  operation  the 
last  two  seasons.  Under  the  musical  direction 
of  Max  Rudolf  the  orchestra  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  100  playing  members.  This  year, 
there  is  a  shift  in  the  concert  schedule.  Six 
of  the  traditional  twenty  Friday  matinee  con¬ 
certs  will  be  played  on  Thursday  evenings  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  regular  Saturday 
night  subscription  series. 

Several  civic  minded  citizens  felt  the  time 
had  come  for  the  Symphony  organization  to 
give  serious  thought  to  its  “Corporate  Image” 
within  the  community.  Studies  were  made, 
materials  prepared  and  these  same  citizens 
offered  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  “Image  Cam¬ 
paign.” 

Materials  used  in  the  “Image  Campaign” 
ii^^le  the  following: 

^^FThis  Week” — Wz  x  11,  3-fold  pamphlet 
containing  brief  advance  program  notes,  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  conductor  and  musicians,  and 
news  items  concerning  the  orchestra  and  its 
activities. 

2.  Monthly  Calendar  Memo  Book — 3V4  x  5, 
memo  book  containing  blank  pages  for  per¬ 
sonal  notes,  pictures  of  some  of  the  orchestra 
musicians,  center  page  listing  of  the  concert 
programs  for  the  current  month,  pictures  of 
the  conductor  and  the  soloists  for  the  month, 
and  a  season  calendar  in  which  all  symphony 
concert  dates  are  xmderscored. 

3.  Symphony  News — 8^^  x  11,  4  pages,  giv¬ 
ing  news  of  the  orchestra  and  containing 
many  photographs  of  current  activities  and 
the  people  involved  in  them. 

4.  Prospectus  of  the  Season — a  handsome 
booklet,  containing  detailed  information  on 
the  season  with  a  beautifully  styled  cover  in 
black,  white,  gold  and  red. 

5.  Weekly  b^ulletins  (one  page  each)  for 
th^nembers  of  the  Womens  Committee  dur- 
i^^ft  e  campaign. 

^^New  styling  for  the  season’s  printed 
concert  programs. 

The  following  report  on  the  thinking  which 
led  to  the  “Image  Campaign”  and  the  specific 
purposes  for  which  the  materials  were 
planned  and  designed  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Ralph  Corbett,  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Beard  of  Trustees,  and  chairman  of  the 
Image  Campaign.  The  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  probably  is  best  attested  to  in  the  re¬ 
port  that  the  1960-61  ticket  campaign  (as  of 
October  12)  had  resulted  in  the  sale  of  close 
to  5,000  season  tickets — an  increase  over 
the  previous  year. 

"Image"  Mal’erial 

Our  basic  thinking  in  connection  with  the 
“image”  material  is  that  the  Symphony  or¬ 
ganization  has  maintained  no  direct  contact 
with  its  present  and  past  subscribers — except 
once  a  year — when  we  “go  after  them”  to  buy 
tickets.  It  was  felt  that  this  lack  of  contact 
with  our  “customers”  was  not  healthy.  We 
saw  lots  of  opportunity  to  build  up  go^  will 
for  the  orchestra  and  its  management — some¬ 
thing  which  would  result  hi  more  productive 
ticket  selling  at  the  end  of  each  season. 

Our  “This  Week”  bulletin  is  intended  to 
give  our  subscribers  program  information  in 
advance  of  their  coming  to  the  concert.  This 
program  information  is  not  as  detailed  as  what 
the  subscribers  find  in  their  program  books — 
but  it’s  an  attempt  to  intere^  subscribers  in 
each  program — in  advance  of  each  week’s  at¬ 
tendance.  We  hope  that  this  will  naake  our 
subscribers  feel  that  we  are  interested  in 


them — not  just  once  a  year — but  in  all  the 
twenty  weeks  of  the  concert  season. 

Another  important  feature  of  our  "This 
Week”  bulletin  is  that  we  expect  to  use  one 
full  page  for  photographs  of  musicians  in  the 
orchestra.  We  feel  this  will  help  promote  good 
relations  between  the  players  and  the  man¬ 
agement.  On  the  back  page  of  the  “This 
Week”  bulletin — we  intend  to  show  “human 
interest”  photos  and  bits  of  stories,  interest¬ 
ing  photos  of  “unusual”  concert  goers — people 
who  come  in  wheelchairs — blind  people,  yoimg 
children  with  their  parents — visiting  digni¬ 
taries,  etc.  Wherever  possible,  we  expect  to 
show  photos  of  people  who  seldom  get  their 
pictiu'es  taken. 

The  monthly  Calendar  Book  is  a  reminder 
to  the  subscribers  that  the  Orchestra  is  ap¬ 
preciative  of  their  patronage  and  wishes  them 
to  have  a  memo  book  which  they  can  use  for 
notes  of  one  sort  or  another.  This  little  book 
has  proved  mqst  successful  in  commercial 
enterprises  with  which  I  have  been  connected. 

Each  Memo  Book  features  photos  of  artists 
who  will  appear  that  month — plus  a  program 
resume  for  the  month. 

The  booklet  called  “Symphony  News” — 
which  will  be  mailed  three  times  this  season — 
is  intended  to  keep  close  contact  with  sub¬ 
scribers — with  the  High  Schools  and  colleges 
(through  the  Music  Departments) — with  past 
season  subscribers  who  have  not  renewed.  In 
this  “Symphony  News”  we  hope  to  paint  a 
picture  about  the  Orchestra  being  an  activity 
not  for  adults  alone — but  for  children — 
for  the  whole  family.  The  first  issue  showed 
interesting  photos  of  children  attending  the 
KinderKonzert. 

Finally — we  made  a  change  in  the  program 
cover — to  tie  in  with  a  completely  new  Sym¬ 
phony  letterhead.  You  will  notice  the  letter¬ 
ing  is  similar  in  all  our  literature.  Frankly — 
we  were  striving  for  a  sort  of  “new  look” — a 
new  interest  and  a  new  appeal  to  our  present 
subscribers  and  past  season  subscribers. 

One  more  point  about  the  mailing  of  all  this 
material.  We  see  to  it,  without  fail,  that  the 
“This  Week”  bulletin  containing  advanced 
program  information  is  mailed  each  Monday 
morning — resulting  in  these  bulletins  being 
received  in  the  homes  at  least  three  to  four 
days  before  each  concert. 

It  is  our  hope  that  future  Ticket  Selling 
Campaigns  will  be  more  resultful  (with  less 
pressure  needed)  as  a  result  of  this  direct 
mail  literature  and  campaign  material. 

Literature  To  Support 
The  Ticket  Campaign 

Realizing  that  the  women  volunteers  do 
nearly  all  of  their  ticket  solicitations  over  the 
telephone — I  felt  it  was  important  to  prepare 
a  “deluxe”  looking  brochure  cover  which 
would  hold  individual  pieces  of  literature  sup¬ 
porting  the  ticket  solicitation.  We  mailed  11,C^ 
of  these  blue  and  silver  brochures  to  prospects 
— including  single  ticket  buyers — plus  names 
of  those  who  did  not  renew  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  within  the  past  two  years.  We  asked  all 
the  women  workers  to  follow  up  the  mailing 
— three  or  four  days  after  the  entire  batch  of 
11,000  was  delivered  to  the  Post  Office. 

Each  week  we  sent  bulletins  to  a  list  of 
several  hundred  women  workers. 

At  the  “Kick  Off”  Luncheon,  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  9th,  when  Colonel  Rosenbaum  de¬ 
livered  the  major  speech — one  each  of  all  the 
“image”  material  was  given  to  the  women 
workers,  with  a  letter  of  instructions  as  to 
how  to  use  the  material  in  their  telephone 
solicitations. 


Corporate  Fund  Raising 
In  Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  often  the  source 
of  envy  among  other  orchestras  because  of  its 
large  endowment,  launched  its  first  large  scale 
fund  raising  among  business  corporations  last 
spring.  A  goal  of  $300,000  was  set  for  the 
maintenance  fimd  for  1%0-61. 

The  corporation  fvuid  drive  was  kicked  off 
with  a  big  business  executives’  luncheon  at 
which  time  the  situation  was  set  forth  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  Frederick  C.  Crawford,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Thompson,  Ramo, 
Wooldridge,  Inc.,  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“There  have  been  vast  changes  in  the  past 
10  years.  One  is  the  attitude  of  corporation 
lawyers  toward  corporation  giving.  They  used 
to  say  you  have  no  right  to  give  away  the 
stockholders’  money. 

But  we  need  a  better  environment  for  our 
workers.  Happier  workers  give  you  better 
production. 

Here  in  America  we’ve  invented  the 
damnedest  tax  system  ever  dreamed  up.  I’d 
rather  pay  the  money  out  in  dividends  and  let 
the  people  who  own  this  productive  part  of 
America  make  the  gift.  But  the  way  our  tax 
laws  work,  you  get  three  times  as  much  per 
dollar  if  a  corporation  doesn’t  pay  it  out  but 
lets  the  directors  give  it. 

In  Europe  every  orchestra,  every  cultural 
institution  is  supported  by  taxpayers,  but 
there  you  don’t  have  the  same  responsible 
citizenship  as  we  have  in  America. 

The  city  is  what  we  make  it.  If  we  want 
music,  we  ought  to  pay  for  it.” 

Symphony  Article  In 
November  Issue  of 
McCalls  Magazine 

McCall’s  Magazine  s{>ecial  writer  Samuel 
Grafton  reports  on  symphony  orchestra  fi¬ 
nance  in  the  November,  1960,  issue,  with 
special  reference  to  the  economics  of  the 
symphonic  musician’s  profession. 

Mr.  Grafton  visited  many  orchestras  and 
chatted  with  representatives  of  many  more 
during  his  attendance  at  the  League  National 
Convention  in  St.  Louis  last  June. 

Although  Mr.  Grafton’s  story  is  no  news  to 
the  members  of  the  profession  or  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  and  womens  associations,  it 
imdoubtedly  will  help  interpret  the  economics 
of  symphony  orchestras  to  the  general  public. 

He  poses  a  challenging  question:  “Most 
important  may  be  the  simple  question  of 
whether  an  orchestra  that  functions  for  only 
half  a  year  can  truly  be  called  an  orchestra 
at  all.  What  would  one  call  a  library  or  art 
museum  that  remained  open  only  during  a 
brief,  traditional  winter  social  season  and 
then  flimg  out  its  people  and  dosed  its  doors 
until  the  following  fall?” 


Wichita  Obtains  Reduced  Postal  Rotes 

Wichita  Symphony  has  received  approval  to 
use  the  reduced  postal  rates  reserved  for 
certain  non-profit  organizations — after  three 
years  of  work  on  the  project. 


1961  LEAGUE  CONVENTION— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Independence  Hall,  the  Betsy  Ross  House,  the 
grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Carpenter’s 
Hall,  meeting  place  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  It  is  expected  that  many  delegates 
will  plan  to  combine  the  Convention  with  a 
vacation  trip  in  the  East  since  many  places  of 
scenic,  civic  and  historical  interest  are  with¬ 
in  a  day’s  drive  of  Philadelphia. 
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Springfield  Massachusetts  Symphony  Orchestra 
Business  and  Industrial  Chair  Sponsor  Program 


With  total  business  and  industrial  contribu¬ 
tions  in  1956-57  amounting  to  less  than  $3,000 
(less  than  15%  of  total  cMitributed  income), 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Springfield  Or¬ 
chestra  Association  held  several  meetings  to 
develop  means  of  increasing  business  support. 
Having  previously  attempted  a  three-year 
pledge  program  patterned  after  the  Detroit 
Symphony’s  (in  our  case  $500  per  year  with 
three  year  pledges)  the  attrition  turned  out  to 
be  extremely  high.  Eighteen  firms  contributed 
the  first  year,  11  the  second  and  only  7  re¬ 
mained  the  third.  From  this  experience  three 
things  became  apparent;  the  number  of  firms 
shoidd  be  greatly  increased,  the  unit  of  gift 
should  be  rather  modest,  and  the  basis  for  re¬ 
newal  should  be  open-ended,  with  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  community-service  and  orches¬ 
tra-industry  program  to  assure  minimum 
drop-out  from  season  to  season. 

The  problems  of  winning  broad  business 
support  are  peculiar  to  orchestras;  first,  a 
la^  of  gener^  acceptance  of  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  stockholder  funds  being  used  for  or¬ 
chestra  support,  and,  secondly,  the  increased 
difficulty  in  conducting  maintenance  fund 
campaigns  as  opposed  to  capital  fimd  drives. 
To  solve  these  problems  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  clear  imderstanding  of  the  value 
of  the  orchestra  in  the  community  and  to 
relate  these  values  to  the  industrial  com- 
mimity,  thereby  developing  indentification  of 
firm  with  orchestra;  second,  to  relate  the 
contributed  dollars  to  something  tangible, 
rather  than  the  usual  “bottomless  pit”  of 
maintenance  campaigns. 

The  solution  developed  by  the  Springfield 
Orchestra  Board  seems  to  be  novel,  tends  to 
catch  the  imagination  of  business  leaders  and 
most  important,  it  works! 

After  evaluating  income  from  sale  of  tickets, 
program  advertising,  sponsored  concerts, 
profits  from  Women’s  Division  promotions  and 
the  normal  expectancy  of  individual  annual 
gifts  (ranging  from  50<f  to  $500),  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  an  additional  $20, (HK)  was  required 
to  finance  the  Association’s  program.  Dividing 
this  $20, (KK)  by  the  80  members  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  gave  us  the  cost  of  imderwriting  each 
musician  or  “chair”  in  the  orchestra,  $250. 

The  program  was  launched  with  the  stipu¬ 
lations  that  no  firm  would  be  requested  to 
sponsor  more  than  two  chairs,  and  that  the 
pledge  would  avoid  the  “iron-clad”  appear¬ 
ance  usually  found  in  fund-raising.  The 
pledge  card  uses  the  language  “It  is  our 
intention  to  annually  sponsor. .  .”,  and  further, 
“This  agreement  may  be  revoked  at  our  dis¬ 
cretion.”  ’This  approach  has  proved  a  refresh¬ 
ing  change  to  the  usual  legal istically  worded 
3,  4  or  5-year  pledge  which  is  unenforceable 
from  a  practiced  and  public  relations  point  of 
view,  even  if  it  should  be  so  legally.  The 
volunteer  solicitor  is  thus  armed  with  a  softer 
approach  and  with  a  specific  unit  of  gift  to 
request  rather  than  the  usual-  orchestra  prac¬ 
tice,  “I’ll  ask  for  $500 — hope  for  $250 — and  be 
happy  to  get  $100”  (we  do  receive  additional 
business  gifts  from  $25  to  $150.) 

The  program  was  launched  in  February, 
1958  with  a  small  group  of  interested  and 
prominent  business  leaders.  The  first  year  53 
chairs  were  sold  to  39  firms.  In  1959,  53  chairs 
were  again  sold,  this  time  to  43  firms.  There 
were  14  non-renewals  of  which  7  were  can¬ 
cellations  and  7  were  incompletely  followed- 
up.  Fourteen  new  chairs  replaced  these  drop¬ 
outs.  In  1960,  to  date,  71  chairs  have  been  sold 
to  60  firms  (45  renewals  plus  5  chairs  re¬ 
gained  from  1968,  plus  21  new  chairs).  To 
date  no  cancellations  have  been  received  from 
last  year’s  .spcMisors  with  8  renewals  still  out¬ 
standing.  We  fully  expect  to  complete  our 
goals  of  80  chairs. 


The  program  is  carried  out  on  a  calendar- 
year  basis  with  renewals  occurring  on  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  prior  gift.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  factor  in  making  this  or  any  other 
fund-raising  program  effective  is  the  selection 
and  orientation  of  interested  business  leaders 
who  will  take  the  time  to  personedly  sell  the 
program.  It  appears  that  renewals  become 
easier  to  secure  each  succeeding  year  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  all  contacts  are  faithfully 
completed.  Recently,  chairs  have  been  spon¬ 
sored  by  labor  organizations  and  service 
clubs;  we  hope  to  further  develop  this  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  quality 
and  enthusiasm  of  solicitors  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  public  relations  program 
with  the  sponsoring  organizations.  Our  chair 
sponsor  service  program,  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  provides  a  mechanism 
for  recognizing  gifts  and  for  keeping  both 
management  and  employees  aware  of  their 
relationship  to  the  orchestra.  To  this  end, 
sponsoring  firms  are  listed  in  each  concert 
program  on  a  “prestige  page.”  Copies  of  the 
program,  along  with  brief  “clip-sheets”  point¬ 
ing  out  major  orchestra  activities,  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  company  principal.  We  make 
it  a  point  not  to  send  expensive  mailings  to 
our  sponsors  as  we  feel  this  extravagance 
would  evoke  criticism.  As  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible  features  stories  on  the  chair  program  are 
included  in  our  daily  papers,  and  we  have 
been  fortunate  to  receive  substantial  atten¬ 
tion  from  national  publications  as  well  as  the 
continuing  interest  of  our  local  business 
editors. 

Executives  and  their  families  are  invited  to 
attend  special  working  rehearsals  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  (and  chorus)  to  get  a  back -stage  view 
of  concert  preparation  and  to  informally  meet 
the  conductor,  musicians,  and  each  other.  Now 
underway  is  a  series  of  feature  stories  in 
house  organs  of  the  sponsoring  firms  which 
point  out  the  extent  of  company -orchestra  co¬ 
operation,  including  concert  attendance,  mem¬ 
bership  in  Uie  symphony  chorus,  children’s 
participation  in  the  youth  orchestra  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  concerts,  volunteer  assistance  in  selling 
tickets,  raising  fluids,  performing  office  duties. 
Board  and  Women’s  Division  participation, 
etc. 

We  have  made  it  a  policy  not  to  assign 
specific  chairs  to  specific  firms  due  to  the 
implicit  problem  in  crediting  sponsorship  of  a 
second  violin  rather  than  a  first  (nobody 
wants  to  play  second  fiddle!).  A  built-in  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  program  allows  for  future  increase 
in  the  number  of  chairs,  should  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  warrant  it  and  also  an  increase  in 
the  price  per  chair  provided  increased  ex¬ 
penses  can  be  justifi^. 

With  variation  of  details  to  fit  local  circum¬ 
stances,  this  program  might  prove  adaptable 
to  other  orchestras;  we  hope  it  will. 


Att’ention  —  Ticket' 
Campaign  Chairmen 

What  about  the  Trailer  Parks?  Is  your 
orchestra  selling  tickets  to  the  Trailer  Park 
residents?  ’The  Music  Business  Newsletter 
published  by  the  W.  M.  Kimball  Compwy 
reports  that  “contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
most  trailer  dwellers  are  not  in  the  low  pay 
class,  and  can  afford  musical  instruments 
(and,  we  add — symphony  tickets) ,  a  Michigan 
State  University  survey  reveals.  Of  the 
3,480,000  Americans  who  live  on  wheels,  37% 
are  billed  workers,  18%  are  professional  peo¬ 
ple,  10%  are  retired  and  3%  are  students.” 


Information  on  Foundations 

Foundation  News  is  the  title  of  the  new 
publication  of  the  Foundation  Library  Center, 
and  is  now  available  on  subscription  at  $3.00 
per  year. 

“Foundation  News  will  ordinarily  include 
three  kinds  of  material,”  according  to  the  first 
issue.  “There  will  be  ‘think’  pieces — excerpts 
from  an  annual  repwrt,  a  speech,  or  material 
prepared  especially  for  the  publication — re¬ 
lated  to  philanthropy,  and  usually  sptecifically 
to  foundations.  A  substantial  section  will  be 
devoted  to  general  reporting,  including  de¬ 
velopments  within  foundations  or  affecting 
them.  Finally,  about  half  the  space  will  be 
devoted  to  reports  of  foundation  grants 
though,  in  general,  grants  of  less  than  $10,000 
will  not  be  listed.” 

In  July,  1960,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in 
cooperation  with  the  Foundation  Library 
Center  published  The  Foundation  Directory, 
Edition  I,  which  presents  recent  information 
on  more  than  five  thousand  foundations.  The 
Directory  may  be  purchased  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  505  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y.  and  is  priced  at  $10.00  per 

The  Foundation  Library  Center  was  i^^F- 
porated  in  New  York  in  1956  primarily  to  as¬ 
semble  and  disseminate  information  about 
foundations.  The  collection  of  foundation  re¬ 
ports,  books  and  pamphlets  on  general  phil¬ 
anthropic  subject,  and  file  materials  on  foun¬ 
dation  grants  and  activities  may  be  consulted 
without  charge. 

The  Center  does  not  act  for  or  represent  any 
foundation  or  group  of  foundations;  neither 
does  it  make  specific  recommendations  as  to 
likely  sources  of  funds  or  possible  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  employment. 


Benefit  Concerts 

Orchestras  are  presenting  an  interesting 
variety  of  feature  concerts  as  special  fund 
raising  events  this  fall,  including: 

Seattle  Symphony — Two  recitals  presented 
by  Andre  Previn,  pianist;  first,  consisting  of 
classical  works,  and  the  second  of  contem¬ 
porary  jazz  with  rhythm  accompaniment^^^ 

Van  Clibum  will  appear  in  a  Novell^^B 
concert,  and  scheduled  also  for  benefit  c^P 
certs  are  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  the 
Pipers,  Drummers  and  Highland  Dancers  of 
the  Queen’s  Cameron  Highlanders,  and  The 
Royal  Ballet. 

Cleveland  Orchestra — The  pension  fund 
concert  will  feature  Jack  Benny  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  the  batons  of 
Musical  Director  George  Szell,  and  associate 
conductors  Robert  Shaw  and  Louis  Lane.  All 
participants  are  donating  their  services  as  a 
contribution  to  the  pension  fund. 

Sacramento  Symphony — Presented  a  chorus 
from  Hawaii  in  July  and  netted  approximately 
$1,000  profit. 

Pasadena  Symphony — Is  presenting  the 
United  States  Navy  Band  in  an  October  bene¬ 
fit  concert. 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony — Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  presents  a  “Great  Artist  Series”  as  a 
benefit  project  for  the  orchestra.  This  year’s 
series  includes  the  Royal  Danish  ^llet, 
Robert  and  Gaby  Casadesus,  pianists;  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale;  Joseph  Fuchs,  violinist. 


Baltimore  Symphony 
Sold  Out 

Baltimore  Symphony  ran  the  following  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  local  papers  at  the  end  of 
September:  “SORRY — Wednesday  Symphony 
Series  Entire  Season  SOLD  OUT.  May  we 
reconunend  instead:  Our  Saturday  Evening 
Series  and  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Series.” 
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Full  Time  Employment  for  Professional  Symphony  Musicians 

Could  It  Be  Done?  By  Helen  M.  Thompson 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  article  does  not  present 
proposals  or  plans  discussed  or  espoused  by  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League.  The  ideas  are  merely  presented 
by  the  author  of  the  article  for  consideration  and  comment 


as  to  their  validity  and  practicality  or  lack  thereof.  Letters 
to  the  editor  on  Ae  suggestions  made  in  the  article  will  be 
published  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  NEWSLETTER. 


Full  time,  year  ’round  employment  for  professional  symphony  musicians  long  has  been 
discussed  and  desired  by  musicians,  orchestra  managers,  orchestra  boards,  the  music  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  whole,  but  the  stiunbling  block  always  has  been  lack  of  orchestra  financial 
support  sufficient  to  undertake  such  a  program.  Roughly  speaking,  year  ’round  employ¬ 
ment  would  almost  double  and,  in  some  cases,  more  than  double  an  orchestra’s  basic 
expenditures. 

Discussions  of  this  subject  usually  end  with  the  voicing  of  the  opinion  by  someone 
that  “it  can  never  happen  unless  the  federal  government  starts  subsidizing  symphony 
orchestras’’. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  there  may  be  alternate  ways  in  which  year  ’round 
employment  for  musicians  could  be  developed.  At  first  glance,  many  factors  seem  to 
make  the  alternatives  impractical — in  fact,  impossible.  Nevertheless,  after  reviewing  them 
with  representatives  of  various  facets  of  the  orchestra  world  including  a  few  conductors, 
managers  cmd  members  of  orchestra  boards — there  appears  to  be  sufficient  value  in  the 
ideas  to  merit  wider  discussion.  They  are  presented  herewith — solely  for  discussion 
purposes. 


Brass  Kettle  Plan 

The  Brass  Kettle  plan  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstances 
surrounding  its  inception.  Creativity  comes  in  many  guises  and  one 
tiny  phase  of  creativity  occm^  when  an  object  of  beauty  is  being  re¬ 
stored.  And  so  it  was,  that  in  the  process  of  restoring  the  original 
beauty  of  an  antique  brass  kettle,  the  writer  found  ideas  and  schemes 
flowing  freely — among  them,  the  “Brass  Kettle  Plan.”  It’s  so  simple 
in  concept  as  to  appear  deceptively  easy. 

Tangents: 

1.  Symphony  musicians  need  full  time  employment,  but  the 
orchestras  have  been  unable  to  finance  fifty-two  week 
seasons. 

2.  Opportunities  for  conductors,  composers,  young  artists 
and  young  musicians  to  study  with  professional  orchestras 
and  master  conductors  are  extremely  limited. 

Therefore,  why  not  utilize  the  existing  professional  orchestras  for 
study  and  educational  purposes  during  the  portion  of  the  year  when 
the  orchestras  are  not  playing  concert  seasons? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  leading  universities  throughout  the  nation 
could  engage  major  or  metropolitan  orchestras  intact  (conductors  and 
musicians),  as  resident  units  for  the  several  months  of  the  year  when 
the  musicians  are  not  engaged  in  the  orchestras’  usual  seasons? 

The  educational  institutions  could  then  offer  training  in  con- 
daring,  ensemble  playing,  solo  work,  etc.  at  the  professional  level, 
^^ftral  concerts  a  week  could  be  played  for  students.  Tremendous 
l^nunts  of  contemporary  literature  could  be  studied,  and  the  total 
orchestral  repertoire  widened  and  enriched. 

’There  is  no  question  but  what  such  a  program  would  enable  the 
orchestras  to  maintain  a  much  finer  performance  standard  throughout 
the  year.  This  business  of  disbanding  the  orchestra  for  half  of  each 
year  cuts  down  on  the  orchestras’  performance  level  and  leads  also 
to  a  higher  change  in  personnel  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
orchestra  had  continuous  employment  fifty-two  weeks  a  year. 

Obviously,  such  an  extension  of  orchestra  activities  also  would 
open  up  additional  positions  in  the  professional  conducting  field 
thereby  breaking  one  of  the  present  bottlenecks  in  the  conducting 
profession. 

If  such  a  plcm  were  developed  simultaneously  by  twenty-five  or 
thirty  educational  institutions,  the  resulting  strengthening  and  en¬ 
richment  of  the  nation’s  educational  and  cultural  development  would 
be  of  such  tremendous  scope  and  significance  that  the  very  idea  is 
breathtaking. 

Admitt^ly,  the  program  would  be  costly  to  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  Only  minimum  revenue  probably  would  be  derived  from 
tution  payments.  But,  education,  the  arts,  law,  government,  etc.  always 
are  costly.  It’s  conceivable  that  inasmuch  as  the  plan  would  serve  the 
citizenry  as  a  whole,  it  could  be  developed  from  state  appropriations 
to  the  respective  universities. 

Could  it  be  done? 

The  Music-By-The-Hour-Plan 

The  traditional  base  for  employment  of  musicians  by  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  associations  is  on  a  “piece  work”  basis,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

Major  and  some  metropolitan  orchestra  contracts  are  based  on 
a  stated  number  of  “services”  per  week  for  so  many  weeks  per  year. 
The  average  length  of  orchestra  seasons  is  twenty-six  weeks.  This 
means  that  the  entire  orchestra  is  subject  to  call  for  a  maximum  of 
so  many  rehearsals  and  concerts  per  week.  Many  of  the  contracts 
specify  a  maximum  of  seven  or  eight  weekly  services  of  two  and  a  half 
or  three  hours  each.  In  some  contracts,  ^e  division  of  the  services 
between  rehearsals  and  concerts  is  specified.  In  others,  the  orchestras 


have  full  control  over  whether  the  services  shall  be  used  for  rehearsals 
or  concerts. 

These  contracts,  of  course,  take  into  accovmt  the  fact  that  sym¬ 
phonic  musicians  must  keep  up  personal  practise  of  several  hours  a 
week  in  addition  to  the  formal  orchestra  rehearsals  and  concerts. 

This  employment  procedure  means,  however,  that  the  orchestra 
association  has  only  one  product  which  it  can  market — an  80  or  100 
piece  symphony  orchestra.  This  is,  after  all,  a  pretty  complicated 
product,  and  use  of  the  product  requires  many  special  conditions — a 
large  place  in  which  to  play,  a  large  stage,  special  lighting,  some  kind 
of  a  shell,  a  specially  assembled  audience  to  play  to,  etc.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  rather  stringent  limitation  on  the  number  of  people,  organ¬ 
izations  and  places  which  can  “hire”  or  “buy”  a  symphony  orchestra. 
Try  selling  one,  someday! 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  this  exposition,  lets  forget  completely  the 
traditional  methods  of  engaging  symphony  musicians  and  working 
with  symphony  orchestras.  Let’s  assume  that  a  symphony  orchestra 
association  operating  fifty-two  weeks  per  year  had  the  same  freedom 
accorded  to  most  o&er  employers — the  freedom  to  engage  employees 
for  so  many  hours  per  week,  and  the  freedom  to  use  the  skills,  talents, 
knowledge  and  art  of  the  employees  in  a  flexible  manner  in  order  to 
enable  the  employer  to  produce  those  products  for  which  he  had  or 
could  develop  markets  and  purchasers. 

In  other  words  a  symphony  orchestra  would  be  a  year  ’roimd  oper¬ 
ation,  and  the  symphony  association  would  have  at  its  disposal  for 
such  markets  as  it  could  develop  the  services  of  eighty  to  a  himdred 
musicians  for  so  many  hours  per  week.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
let’s  make  it  thirty  hours  per  week  and  assume  that  the  musicians  will 
be  using  another  ten  hours  per  week  for  private  practice.  This  would 
give  the  symphony  association  a  total  of  2,400  to  3,000  man  hours  of 
music  per  week,  fifty-two  weeks  per  year  to  be  used  in  rehearsals 
and/or  to  be  sold  in  any  way  it  chose  so  long  as  the  “way”  were  in 
keeping  with  the  symphony  profession. 

Obviously,  a  certain  number  of  hours  would  be  used  for  full 
orchestra  rehearsals  and  concerts.  Perhaps  the  personnel  would  then 
be  divided  into  two  orchestras  on  occasions  so  that  the  association 
could  sell  concerts  in  halls  which  are  too  small  for  the  full  orchestra. 
Various  smaller  ensembles  could  be  developed  for  chamber  music 
concerts.  Trios,  quartets,  quintets,  etc.  could  be  formed  almost  with¬ 
out  number  from  within  the  orchestra  personnel  in  order  to  provide 
other  forms  of  music  which  might  be  sold  to  public  schools,  colleges, 
hospitals,  business  firms,  etc. 

The  orchestra  association  would  become  almost  the  conummity’s 
“wholesaler”  of  fine  music  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  financial  situation  would  have  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  finding  a  market  for  that  music.  However,  the  flexibility  of 
the  product  would  open  up  a  tremendous  variety  of  “markets”  which 
are  not  available  to  the  orchestra  under  the  present  contractual  ar¬ 
rangements. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  a  format  of  this  kind  would: 

1.  Provide  a  flexible  product  for  which  markets  could  be 
found  throughout  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year,  thereby 
enabling  the  orchestra  association  to  earn  a  reasonable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  costs. 

2.  Provide  year  ’roimd  employment  for  the  musicians.  The 
contracts  would  b»e  for  so  many  hours  work  per  week  for 
fifty-two  weeks. 

3.  Provide  a  community  with  a  wealth  and  variety  of  music 
and  enrich  its  total  educational  and  cultural  facilities. 

4.  Make  the  symphonic  music  profession  reasonably  attractive 
financially  thereby  offering  a  future  in  serious  music  to  the 
on-coming  instrumentalists. 

Could  it  be  done? 
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Composer  Notes 

Emanuel  Leplin,  San  Francisco  Composer 
whose  Comedy  Overture  was  included  in  the 
League  1959  Recording  Project,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Fresno  Philharmonic  to  compose 
a  work  for  the  opening  concert  of  the  1960-61 
season.  The  new  work,  titled  “Prologue  for 
Orchestra”  was  heard  by  an  SRO  audience 
which  received  it  so  enthusiastically  that  Con¬ 
ductor  Paul  Vermel  and  the  Fresno  Phil¬ 
harmonic  immediately  repeated  it.  In  spite  of 
his  almost  total  paralysis  as  the  result  of  polio, 
Mr.  Leplin  attended  the  concert  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  ovation. 

Orchestra  of  America,  Richard  Kom,  Con¬ 
ductor,  will  present  the  world  premiere  of 
Wallingford  Riegger’s  Sinfonietta,  written  as 
one  of  the  commissions  of  the  Broadcast  Music 
Incorporated  twentieth  “birthday  party.”  First 
announcement  of  the  BMI  birthday  celebra¬ 
tion  through  the  commissioning  plan  was 
made  during  the  League  National  Convention 
last  June  in  St.  Louis. 

Kansas  Centennial  Commission,  assisted  by 
the  Wichita  Symphony  Society,  has  announced 
a  special  Commissioning  Project  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  mrisic 
in  the  one-hundred-year  development  of  the 
state  of  Kansas.  Composers  anticipating  pres¬ 
entation  of  scores  should  get  in  tou<A  with 
Henry  Peltier,  Manager,  Widiita  Symphony, 
105  West  Second  St.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Sigurd  Rascher,  Saxophonist,  premiered 
Carl  Anton  Wirth’s,  Invocation  and  Dance, 
Jephthah,  with  the  Elastman  Chamber  Orches¬ 
tra  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frederick  Fen¬ 
nell,  last  July. 

The  Anaheim  Symphony  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mills  College  Alumnae  in  Anaheim, 
California,  will  present  a  special  chamber 
music  concert  in  February  devoted  to  the 
works  of  Darius  Milhaud.  Scheduled  for  the 
concert  are  the  cantata  “L’Enfant  et  la  Mere” 
with  Madame  Milhaud  as  reciter,  Milhaud’s 
cello  concerto,  and  his  p>ercussion  concerto. 
The  composer  will  be  present  for  the  concert. 

The  Ford  Foundation  Composer  Project  in 
conjunction  with  public  school  musical  groups, 
offers  opportunities  for  approximately  ten  ad¬ 
ditional  composer  awards  during  1961-62. 
Applications  from  composers  not  over  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  will  be  received  imtil  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1961.  Applications  should  be  sent  to 
Edwin  Hughes,  ^ec.  Sec’y.,  National  Music 
Council,  117  East  79th  Street,  New  York  21, 
New  York. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  premiered  Louis 
Gesensway’s  Ode  to  Peace  last  spring.  Mr. 
Gesensway,  a  member  of  the  Orchestra’s 
violin  section,  was  commissioned  by  Edward 
Benjamin  to  write  the  piece. 


Tulsa  Philharmonic  Society  is  sponsoring 
Tulsa’s  first  Festival  of  the  Arts.  Featured 
programs  include  a  ballet  concert  on  Oct.  23, 
an  orchestral  concert  November  13,  an  opera 
performance  December  4,  and  a  presentation 
of  “Midsummer  Night’s  Eiream”  on  March  12. 
Participating  in  the  Festival  are  the  following 
organizations;  Philbrook  Art  Museum,  Tem¬ 
ple  Israel,  Tulsa  Little  ’Theatre,  Tulsa  Civic 
Ballet,  The  Group  'Dieatre,  The  A^ociated 
Artists  of  Philbrook;  Tulsa  Camera  Club, 
Tulsa  Artists’  Guild,  Women’s  Association  of 
the  ’Tulsa  Philharmonic,  University  of  Tulsa 
music  departmmt  and  ;q>eech  department, 
Edison  Smior  High  School.  Tickets  for  each 
of  the  four  concerts  are  available  at  $1.00  and 
$1.50. 


Oberlin  College  Conservatory  of  Music  has 
started  construction  of  a  new  three-story 
practice  room  building  which  will  form  one 
unit  in  the  over^  plans  for  a  new  Conserva¬ 
tory  unit  of  buildings  for  which  total  costs 
will  be  approximately  $3,500,000. 


NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

CONDUCTORS 

Abilene  Symphony  has  appointed  Leo 
Scheer  to  the  post  of  conductor. 

Boise  Civic  Symphony  annoimced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jacques  Brourman,  conductor 
for  the  1960-61  season. 

Evanston  Symphony  has  appointed  as  con¬ 
ductor  Sidney  Harth,  concertmaster  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony. 

Hudson  Valley  Philharmonic  has  appointed 
Claude  Monteux  conductor. 

Jackson  Symphony,  Michigan,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Gustave  Rosseels  conductor. 

Monterey  County  Symphony,  California,  has 
appointed  Ronald  Ondrejka  conductor.  On- 
drejka  formerly  held  the  post  of  assistant  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  New 
York  City,  and  is  a  recipient  of  a  League 
Advanced  Conductor  Study  grant.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  work  with  the  Monterey  County 
Symphony  this  year,  he  will  be  engaged  in 
advanced  study  in  Los  Angeles  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the 
Pasadena  Symphony. 

Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet  has  appointed  as 
conductor  Richard  Marcus,  former  conductor 
of  the  Elaston  Symphony,  Pa. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony,  California, 
has  appointed  as  conductor  Eugene  Ober,  who 
also  is  conductor  of  the  Anaheim  Symphony. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Community  Orchestra, 
California,  has  appointed  Loren  Powell  con¬ 
ductor. 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic  appointed  Stefan 
Bauer- Mengelberg  permanent  conductor  fol¬ 
lowing  the  two  seasons  conducted  by  guest 
conductors. 

Stockton  Symphony  has  appointed  as  con¬ 
ductor  Fritz  Berens  who  also  is  conductor 
of  the  Sacramento  Symphony. 

Utica  Symphony  has  appointed  Jose  Sere- 
brier  conductor. 

Wheeling  Symphony  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Henry  Aaron  conductor,  following 
one  season  in  which  the  orchestra  presented 
guest  conductors. 

GUEST  CONDUCTOR  SEASONS 

Two  orchestras,  in  the  process  of  selecting 
permanent  conductors,  have  scheduled  ap¬ 
pearances  of  several  guest  conductors  for  the 
1960-61  season.  ’The  Kalamazoo  Symphony 
will  present  Leonard  Pearlman,  Conductor,  St. 
Catharines  Symphony,  Ontario;  Gregory  Mil¬ 
lar,  Assistant  Conductor,  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic;  William  Boyer,  Conductor,  Kingi^rt 
Symphony;  Ronald  Ondrejka,  Conductor, 
Monterey  County  Symphony;  Jacques  Brour¬ 
man,  Conductor,  Boise  Symphony,  Iowa;  and 
Warner  Bass  noted  piano  accompanist,  com¬ 
poser-arranger. 

The  New  Jersey  Symphony  will  present 
Frank  Brieff,  Conductor,  New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony;  Nicholas  Harsanyi,  Conductor  of  the 
Trenton,  Princeton  and  Colonial  Little  Sym¬ 
phonies;  and  Vasilios  Priakos,  Associate  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Empire  State  Music  Festival. 

MANAGERS 

Florida  Symphony,  Orlando,  has  appointed 
Miss  Helen  Ryan  as  manager  following  the 
resignation  of  David  Cotton.  For  several  years 
Miss  Ryan  served  as  president  of  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

Hartford  Symphony  has  appointed  Michael 
Brotman  as  manager.  Mr.  Brotman  was  a 
member  of  the  League  1960  Management 
Course. 

Hofstra  College  Symphony  announced  man¬ 
agerial  appointment  of  Arthur  Aaron  who  also 
is  manager  of  the  Orchestra  of  America. 

Louisville  Orchestra  appointed  Tom  Fenn 
to  position  of  ai^rentice  manager. 


Orchestra  Brochures 

Moy  We  Remind  You  That — 

Everyone  reading  your  brochures  does  not 
live  in  your  city!  ’This  year’s  crop  of  bro¬ 
chures  announcing  the  1960-61  orchestra  sea¬ 
sons  are  exceedingly  attractive,  well  designed, 
in  good  taste  and  generally  cover  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  clear  concise  fas^on.  1960-61,  inci¬ 
dentally,  seems  to  be  the  year  of  the  black  and 
white  brochure,  or  rather  the  white-on-black 
brochure.  Many  orchestras  have  used  this 
motif  with  a  most  interesting  variety  of  de¬ 
signs. 

The  League  office  still  has  to  do  its  share  of 
detective  work,  however,  to  be  certain  some  of 
the  brochures  are  attributed  to  the  orchestra 
which  released  them.  ’The  names  of  states  are 
missing — and  in  one  or  two  instances,  the 
name  of  the  city  is  lacking  in  the  rapturous 
descriptions  of  “Your  Orchestra.” 

Conductors — well,  it’s  true,  you  often  can 
tell  conductors  by  looking  at  them,  especially 
by  looking  at  their  press  photos.  But  some¬ 
times,  you  can’t  be  absolutely  certain  when 
the  conductor’s  photo  is  in  competition 
the  photos  of  handsome  soloists  and  b^H 
presidents.  We  strongly  recommend  that  ine 
conductor’s  name  and  his  title  accompany  the 
photo  in  the  brochures.  And  speaking  of 
conductors — a  few  of  this  year’s  brochures 
don’t  admit  to  the  orchestra  having  a  conduc¬ 
tor  but,  thank  heavens,  the  orchestra  world 
seems  to  be  past  the  stage  wh«i  an  orchestra 
association  (in  its  brochure)  ignores  the  or¬ 
chestra  completely  and  adinits  only  to  pre¬ 
senting  soloists  and  the  conductor. 

Helen  M.  Thompson 
Appointed  to  Music  America 
Editorial  Advisory  Board 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Elxecutive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  League,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Musical  America  Elditorial  Board,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  Editor-in-chief, 
Ronald  Eyer.  Stated  Mr.  Eyer,  “The  Board|j|: 
composed  of  seven  esteemed  men  and  wo^^P 
of  long  experience  and  distinguished  servic^m 
various  spheres  of  music  and  the  other  arts. 
Each  was  invited  to  serve  on  the  basis  of  his  or 
her  outstanding  qualifications  to  judge  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  contemporary  musical  life.” 

The  Board  consists  of  Dr.  Otto  Bettman, 
Curator  of  the  rare  books  division  of  the  State 
Library  in  pre-Hitler  Berlin;  John  M.  Conly, 
Music  Editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  Arlan 
R  Coolidge,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Music  of  Brown  University;  Miles  Kasten- 
dieck,  Music  Critic  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American;  Winthrop  Sargeant,  Music  Critic  of 
The  New  Yoiher;  Dorle  Soria,  former  Pub¬ 
licity  Director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  affiliated  with  RCA  Victor;  and  Mrs. 
Thompson. 


Omaha  Symphony  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Robert  Thomson,  former  manager  of 
the  Savannah  Symphony. 

Santa  Barbara  Symphony  has  appointed 
Terry  Schwarz  manager.  Mr.  Schwarz  at¬ 
tended  the  League  1960  Management  Course. 

Savannah  Symphony  has  appointed  Kahn 
Keene  manager,  following  the  resignation  of 
Robert  Thomson. 

Springfield  Symphony,  Mass.,  has  appointed 
Giltert  Rose  as  manager,  following  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Benson  Snyder.  Mr.  Rose  formerly 
held  the  position  of  assistant  manager. 
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Symphony  Womens  Association 


Dorothy  Nelms,  Symphony  Womens  Association  Editor 


Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  several 
letters  from  womens  groups  in  the  orchestra 
world  asking  “do  you  have  any  new  ideas  for 
raising  funds.”  While  the  subject  has  been 
discussed  in  many  issues  of  the  NEWSLET¬ 
TER  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  this 
question  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  project 
chairmen. 

Fashion  Shows,  Symphony  Bolls, 

Attic  Fair 

The  Mobile  (Alabama)  Symphony  Guild 
held  a  “Bon  Voyage  Fashionata”  on  Septem¬ 
ber  27th.  The  audience  entered  the  auditor¬ 
ium  via  a  gangplank  to  be  greeted  by  ships’ 
stewards.  The  lobby  and  auditorium  were 
decorated  as  a  large  European  terminal  and  an 
airline  official  was  flown  down  especially  to 
MC  the  show.  Suspended  over  the  Symphony 

•estra,  which  provided  the  music,  was  a 
I  bona  fide  air  liner.  During  the  show 
audience  was  to  be  taken  on  eight  trips 
to  foreign  lands,  and  at  each  a  native  of  the 
coimtry  who  recently  moved  to  Mobile  was  to 
be  dressed  in  native  costume  and  greet  the 
audience  in  native  tongue.  Through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  one  of  Mobile’s  department  stores 
gorgeous  fashions  were  displayed  by  models 
and  their  escorts  showing  the  clothes  that  the 
American  tourists  might  wear  in  the  various 
foreign  countries.  'The  prizes  given  were 
fabulous — a  round  trip  cruise  for  two  to  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico — round  trip  for  two  via 
Eastern  Air  Lines  to  Mexico  City  and  a  holi¬ 
day  in  Europe’s  Capitals — London,  Amster¬ 
dam,  Brussels  and  Paris.  Ticket  prices — $3.00 
for  adults  and  $1.50  for  students. 

Music  minded  young  Tulsa  matrons  donated 
their  services  as  models  for  the  seventh  Sym¬ 
phony  of  Fashion,  traditionally  the  city’s  most 
elaborate  high  fashion  early  fall  review, 
spKHisored  jointly  as  a  'oeneflt  for  the  Tulsa 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  by  the  Women’s  As- 
sociatitm  and  a  Tulsa  store.  'The  affair  was 

•  at  the  cocktail  hour  with  men  as  well  as 
en  attending.  Cocktails  and  hors  d’oeuvres 
were  served  at  6  o’clock  to  300  guests.  On 
November  19th  the  Tulsa  Philharmonic’s  fifth 
Cinderella  Ball  will  go  Roman.  From  the  first 
word  of  the  invitations  to  the  last  detail  of  the 
decorations  an  Italian  atmosphere  will  prevail. 
Door  prizes  are  to  be  drawn  at  midnight,  a 
buffet  supper,  high  fashion  show  and  a  name 
band  for  the  dance  will  add  to  the  exciting 
attractions.  Last  year’s  proceeds  reached 
$27,000. 

The  Jackson  (Michigan)  Symphony  League 
will  hold  an  Autumn  Ball  opening  a  new  room 
at  one  of  the  Jackson  hotels  on  November 
first.  We  have  seen  one  of  their  most  attrac¬ 
tive  black  and  gold  invitations  but  have  no 
details  on  theme  or  decorations.  The  Women’s 
Symphony  Association  of  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
reported  a  profit  of  $1200  on  their  “Autumn 
Rhapsody”  Symphony  Ball  of  last  season. 
November  12th  is  the  date  of  the  Amarillo 
Symphony  “Jewell”  Ball.  The  city’s  artists 
will  decorate  the  rooms  of  the  club  to  simu¬ 
late  precious  jewels. 

Several  months  in  advance  The  Roanoke 
Symphony  (Virginia)  Auxiliary  sent  out 
notices  of  their  Attic  Fair  and  Christmas 
Bazaar,  asking  for  help  in  making  items  for 
their  Needlework,  Handcrafts  and  Christmas 
Decorations  booth.  In  addition  to  those  booths 
they  have  China,  Glass,  Silver;  Antiques; 
Books  and  Records;  Household  items  and 
Clothing.  They  reported  a  profit  of  over  $1500 
on  last  season’s  Attic  Fair. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  information  gleaned  from 
the  Mail  bag:  Utica  Symphony  Women’s  Guild 
has  just  been  formed  and  with  a  brand  new 


membership  of  60  members  is  hard  at  work  on 
various  phases  of  the  Orchestra’s  expanded 
1960-61  season  under  its  new  conductor  Jose 
Serebrier.  This  year’s  season  will  include 
four  subscription  concerts,  two  young  peoples 
concerts  and  the  Orchestra’s  third  annual 
Viennese  Ball.  The  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Women's  Committee  is  celebrating  its  silver 
anniversity  this  season.  The  Corpus  Christ! 
Symphony  Guild  has  established  a  Musical 
Ajssistance  Fund  to  be  used  as  scholarships  or 
loans  to  young  musicians  for  training  toward 
symphony  participation.  The  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety  has  an  interesting  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  frequently  asked  “must  association 
members  be  symphony  ticket  holders?”  Their 
by-laws  state  that  “The  annual  dues  of  active 
members  shall  be  three  dollars  for  the  holder 
of  symphony  tickets  and  four  dollars  for  those 
who  do  not  hold  symphony  tickets.” 

The  Grand  Rapids  Womens  Committee  is 
presenting  “The  Littlest  Circus”  as  a  fund 
raising  event  in  November.  Committee  struc¬ 
ture  for  the  Womens  Committee  during  the 
1960-61  season  includes  the  following:  Chil¬ 
drens  Concerts,  Clerical,  Credentials,  Decora¬ 
tions,  Fashion  Show,  Hospitality,  Membership, 
Nominating,  Publicity,  Telephone,  SymfAony 
Ticket  Drive,  The  Littlest  (Circus  Committee. 

Charleston  Symphony  Womens  Association, 
South  Carolina,  will  hold  its  first  Viennese 
Ball  in  December  as  a  benefit  for  the  Orches¬ 
tra’s  youth  program.  Tickets  $5.00  per  couple, 
$3.00  for  individual. 

Anaheim  Symphony  Benefit- California  Style: 
The  Anaheim  Symphony  sponsors  an  annual 
“First  Nighter’s”  event  to  kickoff  the  season 
each  fall.  This  year,  the  Orchestra  sponsored 
the  opening  of  the  new  “Charter  House” 
restaurant  described  as  the  newest  and  most 
dazzling  of  the  hotel  restaurants  in  the  Dis¬ 
neyland  area.  The  evening  started  with  a 
cocktail  hour,  proceeded  with  a  diving  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Olympic  stars  who  had  just  returned 
from  Rome,  a  poolside  fashion  show  with  the 
emphasis  on  “elegance,”  and  a  buffet  supper. 
Tickets  were  $10.00  per  place  and  the  orches¬ 
tra  profited  a  little  over  $1,000  from  the  affair. 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Womens  Division 
was  formed  this  fall. 

Winnipeg  Sym|ffiony  Womens  Committee 
reports  success  with  the  first  1960-61  .series  of 
concerts  for  elementary  school  children.  The 
concerts  were  played  over  a  three  day  period. 
Each  concert  was  a  complete  sell-out  with 
total  attendance  of  8,400  children  and  parents. 

Did  It  Work? 

Please  help  US  to  help  YOU.  The  mail 
brings  many  requests  from  Womens  Associa¬ 
tion  officers  or  chairmen  saying  “please  tell  us 
what  others  do  about  fund  raising,  ticket  sales, 
attendance  at  meetings”  and  many,  many  other 
mutual  problems.  We  want  to  answer  these 
appeals  with  as  much  detailed  information  as 
we  can  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is 
with  the  co<q)eration  of  all  of  you.  Won’t 
you  report  in  detail  to  NEWSLETTER  your 
various  projects,  any  new  ideas  you  have  that 
you  are  willing  to  share,  and  most  important 
the  final  results  of  your  activities?  We  are 
aware  of  many  coming  events  but  seldcun  do 
we  learn  the  end  result.  If  you  will  take  the 
time  to  go  that  extra  mile  and  write  us  we 
feel  sure  that  the  exchange  of  ideas  will  be 
most  helpful  to  everyone. 

A  contest  was  held  to  select  designs  for  the 
program  covers  of  the  Tulsa  Philharmmiic’s 
four  matinee  concerts  as  a  part  of  the  Festival 
activities. 


Two  New  Books-Of  and 
From  the  Orchestra  World 

Portrait  of  a  Symphony,  as  its  title  indicates, 
is  a  pictorial  essay  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  author,  Constantine  Manos, 
writer  and  photographer,  was  formerly  the 
official  photographer  for  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Protrait  of  a  Symphony  for  which  Mr. 
Manos  also  wrote  the  text,  is  his  first  book 
although  his  work  has  appeared  extensively 
in  Life,  Esquire,  Coronet  and  Pageant. 

The  publishers,  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  New  York, 
enthusiastically  state:  “All  in  all  a  remark¬ 
ably  evocative  treatment  of  music,  musicians 
and  music  lovers;  one  that  should  have  broad 
appeal  through  the  country.” — and  an  excerpt 
from  the  forward  by  Composer  Aaron  Cop¬ 
land:  “Here  one  may  enjoy  the  vicarious  plea¬ 
sure  of  finding  oneself  .  .  .  alone  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  orchestra.” 

Printed  by  gravure  process  in  Europe  on 
luxurious  100-basis  stock,  this  oversize  vol¬ 
ume  of  131  photographs,  with  text,  measures 
17x11  inches  when  opened  and  is  priced  at 
$10.00. 

Drums  Through  The  Ages  by  Charles  L. 
White,  timpanist  for  over  forty  years  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  is  designed  not 
only  for  drummers  but  for  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  music  and  its  appreciation;  for 
music  lovers,  music  instructors  and  music 
majors;  for  arrangers,  composers,  conductors, 
managers,  critics,  librarians  and  those  intri¬ 
gued  by  the  relevant  and  those  who  lean  to¬ 
ward  the  humanities. 

The  objective  of  this  volume  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  reader  with  some  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  instnunents  of  percussion,  and  at 
the  same  time  present  glimpses  of  intriguing 
relevant  matter  which  they  suggest. 

Dnuns  and  percussion  offer  infinite  ways  of 
expressing  not  only  rhythm  and  harmony, 
they  likewise  show  patterns  of  culture  and 
paths  to  civilization.  By  association  they  di¬ 
vulge  a  history  of  mankind  through  parallels 
in  evolution,  so  it  can  be  called  a  book  for 
the  scientist  as  well  as  for  the  artist 

During  the  years  Mr.  White  has  been  tim¬ 
panist,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Music,  University  of  Southern 
California,  he  realized  that  edmost  everyone 
who  walked  near  his  drums  had  an  impelling 
urge  to  touch  them.  This  universal  primitive 
desire  aroused  the  thoughts  which  eventually 
led  to  this  book  which  is  charmingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  George  DeBeeson. 

Drums  Through  The  Ages,  published  by 
The  Sterling  Press,  Los  Angeles,  is  priced  at 
$7.50. 

Sacramento  Launches 
Newsheet 

Sacramento  Symphony  is  introducing  the 
1960-61  season  with  Volume  1,  Number  1  of 
the  orchestra’s  new  publication — Overtones. 
Special  features  and  columns  include  “Wom¬ 
en’s  View”  (report  on  the  Sacramento  Sym¬ 
phony  League’s  activities,  obviously),  “Prin¬ 
cipal  Positions  of  the  Symphony”  (biogra¬ 
phical  sketches  and  pictures  of  the  first 
chair  members  of  the  orchestra),  and  “Vol¬ 
unteer  of  the  Month”  who,  at  this  time,  is 
Mrs.  Wentworth  Kilgore  who  is  chairman  of 
the  season  ticket  campaign. 

Sacramento  Symphony  activities  this  season 
include  the  five  subscription  concerts,  Satur¬ 
day  morning  concerts  for  Young  People  spon¬ 
sored  by  stations — KCRA  AM  &  FM,  and 
KCRA  TV,  the  Symphony  League  fashion 
show,  expansion  of  the  Sacramento  Symphony 
Chorus  and  the  Jvmior  Symphony. 
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Programs-To-Open-The-Season-With  in  1960 


I960  Convention  Sottion 

Player-Conductor  Relotions 


Albuquerque  Symphony,  Maurice  Bonney,  Conduc¬ 
tor 

Wagner,  Prelude  to  “Die  Meistersinger" 

Ho'^aness,  Mysterious  Mountain 
Bizet,  Carmen  Suite.  No.  2 
Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1 

Amarillo  Symphony,  A.  Clyde  Roller,  Conductor 
Wagner,  Overture  to  "Rienzi” 

Chausson,  Symphony  in  B  flat  Major 
Moussorgsky,  Night  on  Bald  Mountain 
Schumann,  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra, 
Eugene  List,  Soloist 

Brooklyn  Pliilharmonia,  Siegfried  Landau,  Conduc¬ 
tor 

Beethoven,  Overture  to  “Coriolanus” 

Mozart.Piano  Concerto  in  C  Major 
Ravel,  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major, 

Jean  Casadesus,  Soloist 
Piston,  Symphony  No.  4 

Cincinnati  Symphony,  Max  Rudolf,  Conductor 
Wagner.  Overture  to  “Die  Meistersinger” 

Diamond,  Rounds  for  String  Orchestra 
Debussy,  La  Mer 
Brahms,  Symphony  No.  4 

Cleveland  Orchestra,  George  Szell,  Conductor 
Smetana,  Overture.  “Bartered  Bride” 

Schumann,  Symphony  No.  3 
Copland.  Suite  irom  "The  Tender  Land” 

Debussy,  La  Mer 

East  Texas  Symphony,  Joseph  Kirshbaum,  Conduc¬ 
tor 

Frescobaldi-Kindler.Toccata 
Mozart,  Symphony  No.  40 

Tchaikowsky,  Concerto  No.  1,  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Fresno  Philharmonic,  Paul  Vermel,  Conductor 
Leplin,  Prelude  for  Orchestra,  Premiere.  Commis¬ 
sion  by  Fresno  Phil. 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  4 

Grieg,  Concerto  in  A  Minor,  Jose  Iturbi,  Soloist 

Honolulu  Symphony,  George  Barati,  Conductor 
Berlioz,  Corsair  Overture 
Beethoven,  Piano  Concert  No.  4, 

Nikita  Ma^alolf,  Soloist 
Stravinsky,  Fairy’s  Kiss  Ballet 
Dukas,  Sorcerer’^s  Apprentice 

Indianaolis  Symphony,  Izler  Solomon,  Conductor 
Mozart,  Overture,  ‘"The  Impresario” 
Handel-Beecham,  Suite,  “Ainaryllis” 

Hindemith,  Symphonic  Metamorphosis 

Louisville  Orchestra,  Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 
Bach.  Chorale  Prelude.  “I  Call  Upon  Thee.  Lord” 
Garcia-Morillo,  Variaziones  Olimpicas 
Tschaikowsky,  Symphony  No.  5 

Minneapolis  Symphony,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewskl, 
Conductor 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3 
Berkioz,  Symphonie  Fantastique 

National  Symphony.  Howard  Mitchell.  Conductor 
Schuman,  New  England  Triptych 
Brahms,  Symphony  No.  3 
Prokofieff,  Symphony  No.  5 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony,  Guy  Fraser  Harrison, 
Conductor 

(Repeat  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  first  concert  with  the 
orchestra.  10  years  ago.) 

Wagner,  Prelude  to  “Die  Meistersinger” 
VaughanWilliams,  Fantasia  on  a  ’Theme  by  Thomas 
Dallis 

Tschaikowsky,  ’Theme  and  Variations  from  Suite 
No.  3 

Brahms,  Symphony  No.  2 

Orchestra  of  America,  Richard  Kom,  Conductor 
Hommann.  Symphony  in  E  Flat 
Copland,  Clarinet  Concerto 
Carter.  Variations  for  Orchestra 
Gershwin,  American  in  Paris 

Pittsburgh  Symphony,  William  Steinberg,  Conductor 
Mozart,  Symphony  No.  41 

Haydn,  Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin,  Cello, 
Oboe,  Bassoon 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  7 

Plymouth  Symphony,  Mich.,  Wayne  Dunlap.  Con¬ 
ductor 

Berlioz,  Roman  Carnival  Overture 
Haydn,  ^mphony  No.  88 
Vivaldi,  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Strings 
GrilTes,  Poeme  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 
Resphigi,  Pines  of  Rome 

Portland  Symphony,  Maine,  Rouben  Gregorian. 
Conductor 

E.  Reznicek,  Donna  Diana  Overture 
MacDowell.  Second  Suite.  Op.  48  (Indian) 

Von  Weber,  Symphony  No.  2  in  C  Major 
Enesco,  Rumanian  Rhapsody  No.  1 

SABC  SYMPHONY,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
Witold  Rowicki,  Conductor 
Smetana,  Overture.  “Bartered  Bride” 

Lutoslawski,  Little  Suite 

Ravel,  DapKnis  et  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3 


Sacramento  Symphony,  Fritz  Berens,  Conductor 
Glinka,  Overture  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla” 
Schubert,  Symphony  No.  7 

Walton,  Four  Dances  from  “Facade”,  Polka  Tango 
Rachmaninoff.  Piano  Concerto  No.  2, 

Leonard  Pennario,  Soloist 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic,  Stefan  Bauer-Mengelberg, 
Conductor 

Schubert,  Symphony  No.  8 
Copland,  Appalachian  Spring 
Moussorgsky-Ravel,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  Leopold  Sipe,  Conduc¬ 
tor 

Mozart.  Clarinet  Concerto 
Resphigi.  Concerto  a  cinque 
Barber,  Capricorn  Concerto 
Haydn,  Symphony  No.  85 

Seattle  Symphony,  Milton  Katims,  Conductor 
Copland.  Concerto  for  Clarinet 
Weber,  Concertino  for  Clarinet, 

Beniw  Goodman,  Soloist 
Berlioz,  Benvenuto  Cellini  Overture 
Dvorak.  New  World  Symphony 

Sioux  City  Symphony,  Leo  Kucinski,  Conductor 
Weber,  Jubilee  Overture 
Haydn.  Symphony  No.  88 

Gorton,  Suite,  ’”The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow” 

Strauss.  Waltz.  Roses  of  the  South 

•Arias  and  Songs:  William  Warfield,  Soloist 

Utah  Symphony,  Maurice  Abravanel,  Conductor 
Wagner,  Overture  to  "Tannhauser” 

Copland,  Quiet  City 

Stravinsky,  Firebird  Suite 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  5 

Utica  Symphony,  Jose  Serebrier,  Conductor 

Beethoven,  Egmont  Overture 

Ascone,  Santos  Vega 

Giannini.  Divertimento  No.  2 

Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  4 

Victoria  Symphony,  Hans  Gruber.  Conductor 

Beethoven,  Overture,  “Consecration  of  the  House” 

Haydn,  Symphony  No.  88 

DeFalla,  ’Three  Dances  from  ‘”The  Three-Cornered 
Hat” 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  7 

Wichita  Symphony,  James  Robertson,  Conductor 

Berlioz,  Corsair  Overture 

Bruch,  Violin  Concerto  in  G  Minor 

Von  Einem,  Capriccio 

Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  5 

Youngstown  Symphony,  John  Krueger,  Conductor 
Beethoven,  Coriolanus  Overture 
Haydn,  Symphony  No.  104 
Stravinsky,  Petrouchka  Ballet  Suite 
Operatic  arias 


Chairman:  Harry  Krueger,  Conductor,  At¬ 
lanta  Community  Ordiestra;  Ass’t.  Con¬ 
ductor,  Atlanta  Symphony. 

Panel:  Franz  Bibo,  Conductor,  City  Sym¬ 
phony  of  New  York. 

Paul  Vermel,  Conductor,  Fresno  Philhar¬ 
monic. 

Robert  Stewart,  Concertmaster,  Roanoke 
Symphony. 

George  Wagner,  Trumpet  player,  Cleveland 
Philharmonic. 

Peter  Rickett,  Conductor,  Greenville  Sym¬ 
phony,  South  Carolina. 

This  session,  deliberately  developed  on  an 
informal  basis,  took  the  form  of  questions 
from  the  audience,  answers  from  the  panel 
and  discussion  by  practically  every  one  of  the 
thirty  persons  who  attended.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  was  informal  and  very  pleasant  and 
included  discussion  of  the  following  topics: 

Desirability  or  undesirability  of  formality 
existing  between  players  and  conductor  at 
rehearsals.  Conclusion:  A  certain  mea^je 
of  formality  is  best,  and  no  first  name^H 
conductors  during  rehearsal. 

Rehearsal  procedures:  Conclusion:  Conduc¬ 
tor  should  make  every  effort  possible  to  avoid 
wasting  the  time  of  the  players. 

Conductor’s  attitude  to  orchestra:  Conclu¬ 
sion:  Conductor  should  have  understanding 
and  consideration  for  the  players,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  should  prevail. 
A  very  important  element,  it  was  pointed  out, 
is  the  existence  of  a  sense  of  humor  on  the 
part  of  both  the  conductor  and  the  orchestra 
members. 


Cleyelond  Orchestra 
Twilight  Series 

Cleveland  Orchestra’s  1960-61  series  of 
Twilight  Concerts  includes  a  February  19th 
Presentation  of  three  short  comic  operas  un¬ 
der  the  baton  of  Louis  Lane,  Associate  Con¬ 
ductor,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Karamu 
Theatre  and  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music: 
Hindemith’s  “There  and  Back”,  Barber’s^l^ 
Hand  of  Bridge”,  and  Menotti’s  “The 
ephone”. 


Your  Gift  to  the  League's  A 

will  help  the  League  maintain  and  develop  eff 
and  the  individuals  associated  with  them. 

The  League’s  1960-61  financing  for  basic  w 
$46,500  and  contributions  totalling  $8,500.00,  ir 
Musicians  Workshop.  As  of  the  present  time,  a 
or  pledged.  Gifts  to  the  League  have  been  jui 
Revenue  to  merit  classification  as  deductible  it 

The  League’s  Gift  categories  are  as  follows 
Benefactors . . . . 

nnual  Maintenance  Fund 

ective  service  to  orchestras,  arts  councils 

ork  is  reckoned  on  an  earned  income  of 
eluding  the  subsidy  for  the  Convention 
little  more  than  $7,000  has  been  received 
ged  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Internal 
ems  from  personal  income  taxes. 

_ _  $500  and  over 

Sustaining  Patrons 

.  $200  -  $500 

Sponsoring  Patrons . 

.  $100  -  $200 

Patrons . . . 

. .  $  25  -  $100 

Donors  . . . . . 

Tinder  $25 

I  wish  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  mair 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  in  the 

Amount  paid  now  _ 

Please  bill  me  on  date 

Total  amount  of  gift  . .  .. 

itenance  fund  of  the 

. -  $ 

for  $ 

for  $  .  .. 

_  $ 
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Arts  Councils 

William  Nelms,  Editor 

.  .For  on  what  our  university  men  and 
women  do  themselves  and  on  what  they  teach 
and  inspire  others  to  do  rests  more  of  the 
Canadian  future  than  is  reposed  in  any  other 
hands.  Here  where  the  mind  and  spirit  are 
nurtured,  where  the  soul  is  fortified  and  en¬ 
riched,  here  lies  the  future  of  our  people  .  .  . 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  which  might  be 
thought  to  depreciate  the  sciences.  In  our 
modem  world  that  would  be  unthinkable.  In 
fact,  I  sometimes  think  a  great  deal  of  harm 
is  done  by  the  way  in  which  we  divide  one 
discipline  off  from  another  as  if  at  no  point 
their  meaning  and  purpose  coincide.  I  do  say, 
however,  that  in  the  world  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  and  the  jet  plane,  we  must  not  forget 
the  arts,  humanities  and  social  sciences.  It  is 
through  these  areas  of  human  capability  that 
we  may  most  fmitfully  extend  and  at  the 
same  time  refine  our  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Canada.  And  in  the  perfection  of 
cjHHmunication  lies  at  least  the  possibility  of 
t^^BCffection  of  unity.  All  men  meet  on 
c^Bnon  ground  in  music,  literature  and 
scholarship.” 

This  statement  of  the  ideals  of  the  Canada 
Council  was  expressed  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Trueman, 
Director  of  that  organization,  in  an  address 
to  Uie  Spring  Convocation  of  Laval  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  reported  in  the  Autumn  1960  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Council. 

Evidences  of  similar  dedication  to  these 
same  ideals  are  vividly  apparent  as  we  scan 
the  Calendars  of  Events  received  in  the 
League  Office  from  various  Arts  Councils 
and  note  the  wide  varity  of  subjects  embraced 
in  a  single  month’s  (October)  scheduling  of 
events. 

Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation  October 
calendar  lists  29  “live”  local  events  of  his¬ 
torical,  artistic,  musical  and  theatrical  nature, 
plus  the  Foundation’s  own  radio  programs, 
four  nights  each  week,  once  each  on  four  local 
AM  radio  stations,  and  directs  attention  to 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  weekly  broad- 

*and  a  list  of  22  selected  national  Televi- 
programs,  including  the  Nixon-Kennedy 
tes,  the  Shirley  Temple  “Winnie  the 
Pooh”  production,  several  dramatic  shows  and 
children’s  features,  one  Ed  Sullivan  show,  and 
the  “Ccunpaign  and  the  Candidates”  series. 
Among  the  “live”  local  events,  there’s  even  a 
series  of  five  “Gourmet  Cooking”  demon¬ 
strations  culminating  in  a  “Gourmet  Dinner”, 
sponsored  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Afternoon  and 
Evening  Art  Leagues,  proceeds  of  which  will 
go  to  the  Fort  Wayne  Ballet.  Art  Classes  and 
Local  Artists  Exhibits  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Art 
Museum  are  also  highlighted  in  the  bulletin 
for  October. 

Enclosed  with  the  Fort  Wayne  impressive 
Calendar  of  Events,  is  a  most  attractive  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  Fort  Wayne  Civic  Theatre  1960- 
61  season,  and  the  theatre’s  schedule  of  plays, 
seven  during  the  season,  covers  a  wide  variety 
of  theatre  fare,  ranging  from  “King  Lear”  to 
■‘The  Boy  Friend,”  from  Tennessee  WUliams 
to  the  Japanese  legend  of  “Rashomon.” 

A  joint  venture  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Civic 
Theatre  and  the  Junior  League  has  resulted  in 
a  29  minute  documentary  film  titled  “Theatre 
In  Action”,  which  explores  “the  character  of 
those  who  act  in  community  theatre,  the 
background  and  experience  of  the  technical 
workers  and  the  influence  of  a  Board  of 
Directors,  as  it  guides  the  spectator  through  a 
conununity  theatre  year,  through  membership 
campaign,  play  selection,  set  conferences  be¬ 
tween  director  and  designer,  auditions  and 
the  nervous  tension  leading  into  opening 
night.  The  picture  stresses  the  imporUmce  of 
all  theatre  as  a  meeting  place,  a  place  for  the 
expression  and  exchange  of  ideas.  A  distribu¬ 


tion  system  has  been  organized  to  make  the 
film  available  to  any  organization  on  a  rental 
or  purchase  basis  and  anyone  interested  may 
write  to  Jay  Broad,  Managing  Director,  Civic 
Playhouse,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Similarly,  the  Nashville  Arts  Council  cal¬ 
endar  lists  a  total  of  41  events  of  wide  vari¬ 
ance  of  interest.  There  are  28  member  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  Nashville  council,  ranging 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
through  the  usual  list  of  artistic  endeavors 
to  the  Davidson  County  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Nashville  Arts  Coxmcil  is  sponsoring 
two  Jazz  Concerts,  proceeds  of  which  go  to¬ 
ward  the  defraying  of  expenses  of  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  Arts  Festivals. 

The  Nashville  Children’s  Theatre  has  just 
completed  the  construction  of  a  new  $250,- 
(XK)  theatre  building  which,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  calendar,  is  being  studied  as  a 
future  cultural  project  by  groups  in  other 
comparable  cities. 

Roberson  Memorial  Center  also  lists  an  im¬ 
pressive  array  of  events  quite  varied  in  scope 
in  its  14-page  October  brochure,  including 
lectures  presented  by  the  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety  not  only  on  Astronomy  but  on  Geology. 
Its  Fine  Arts  Society  offers  courses  on  the 
History  of  Art,  Weld^  Sculpture  Demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  Historical  Society  offers  a  lecture 
particularly  attractive  to  lawyers,  the  subject: 
“Bench  and  Bar”;  The  Musical  Arts  Society 
inaugurates  its  “Tootler’s  Society”  for  adults 
who  know  nothing  about  music  but  would 
like  to  learn  for  their  own  enjoyment  or  to 
“keep  up”  with  their  musical  children:  Pho¬ 
tography,  Ceramics,  World  Affairs  Council, 
and  a  wide  range  of  children’s  activity  round 
out  the  Roberson  Memorial  October  agenda. 

The  Roberson  Memorial  Center  also  con¬ 
ducts  a  contest  for  the  various  societies  which 
it  embraces,  which  should  result  in  increased 
memberships.  A  point  system  has  been  set  up 
and  each  society  procuring  individual  or 
family  memberships  in  the  parent  center  is 
awarded  points  toward  a  grand  prize  of  $250 
which  the  member  society  may  use  for  its 
own  funds  for  projects,  equipment,  speakers, 
etc. 

Included  in  literature  received  from  the 
Roberson  center  was  a  flyer  on  its  “Holiday 
at  Roberson” — held  on  September  11,  the 
program  included  “MUSK^  —  progressive, 
dixieland,  strings — Art  Exhibitions,  Demon¬ 
strations,  Refreshments,  Tent” — an  attractive¬ 
ly  designed  flyer  which  served  also  ac  a  poster 
which  could  be  used  in  windows,  on  bulletin 
boards,  etc. 

Hence,  in  the  above  mentioned  activities  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Nashville,  and  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  much  is  being  done  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Dr.  Trueman’s  “perfection  of 
communication”  theme;  certainly  the  oppor- 
timity  for  all  men  to  “meet  on  common  ground 
in  music,  literature  and  scholarship”  presents 
itself  in  these  three  cities,  as  well  as  many 
others  across  the  United  States. 

Add  to  this  such  instances  as  a  special 
Wall  Street  Committee  of  outstanding  invest¬ 
ment  bankers  volunteering  their  services  to 
seek  the  full  suport  of  Wall  Street  for  New 
York’s  Lincoln  Center,  and  the  newly-formed 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  announced  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rockefeller  in  New  York,  both  reported 
in  die  October  13  issue  of  “The  Performing 
Arts”,  Lincoln  (Tenter’s  monthly  publication, 
and  we  find  ample  evidence  of  a  rapid  growth 
of  interest  and  action  in  our  country’s  cultural 
development — not  at  the  “egg-head”  level, 
but  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  country’s 
citizenry. 


Manitoba  Arts  Council 
In  Winnipeg  Reports 
On  Activities 

Started  five  years  ago  and  actually  fonned 
two  years  ago,  the  Manitoba  Arts  council 
serving  the  Winnipeg  area,  reports  on  con¬ 
crete  achievements:  Presentation  of  an  annual 
Children’s  Festival  of  Arts  which  has  had  the 
backing  of  the  Canada  Council  and  was  well 
received  in  the  area;  publication  of  a  semi¬ 
annual  (Talendar  of  Events  including  arts  and 
sports  events;  a  measure  of  recognition  from 
the  Provincial  Government;  and  the  cranple- 
tion  of  a  report  on  the  need  for  a  local  Arts 
Center. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  theatre 
activity  has  expanded  tremendously  in  the 
Winnipeg  area.  The  Little  Theatre  organiza¬ 
tion  merged  with  a  semi-professional  group 
two  years  ago  and  has  grown  from  a  twenty- 
nights-a-year  producing  body  to  one  whidi 
now  performs  one  hundred  nights  a  year  with 
a  very  large  season  ticket  membership.  Sum¬ 
mer  theatre  has  expanded  almost  as  dra¬ 
matically. 

Executives  of  Notional  Arts 
Groups  Meet  Together 

The  American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History  sparked  a  meeting  of  execu¬ 
tives  of  several  national  arts  groups  in  Coop- 
erstown.  New  York,  about  a  year  ago  as  the 
guests  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas 
on  problems  of  mutual  interest  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  each  organization  more  fully  with  the 
work  of  the  oAers. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  the  Arts  Councils 
Steering  Committee,  formed  at  the  1959 
League  Convention  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  Charles  Mark,  Elxecutive  Secretary  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council,  executives  of 
several  national  arts  groups  were  invited  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  several  arts 
coimcils  in  Washington,  D.  C.  last  November, 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  formation  of 
a  national  organization  of  arts  group  execu¬ 
tives.  The  group  decided  there  was  value  in 
such  gatherings,  but  preferred  to  continue 
them  on  an  informal  basis  for  the  time  being. 
The  November  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
small,  informal  luncheon  meeting  in  New 
York  City  in  January  which  led  to  plans  for 
a  session  in  May  in  Washington. 

On  Monday,  May  9th,  the  following  persons 
met  at  Decatur  House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
the  guests  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  Joseph  A.  Patterson,  Director, 
American  Association  of  Museums;  Harris  K. 
Prior,  Director,  American  Federation  of  Arts; 
W.  S.  Tarlton,  Association  of  Historic  Sites 
Administrators;  Richard  H.  Howland,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  William  J.  Murtag,  Ass’t.  to  the 
President,  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation;  Kenneth  Munden,  Society  of  American 
Archivists;  Jack  Goodwin,  Special  Libraries 
Association;  Community  Arts  Councils;  James 
Browning,  Administrator,  Central  Opera  Serv¬ 
ice;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Representatives  of  the  American  Association 
for  State  and  Local  History,  the  National 
Opera  Association,  and  the  Canadian  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Arts  were  unable  to  attend. 

Discussion  subjects  included  a  review  of 
current  federal  legislation  relating  to  the  arts 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Harold  Weston,  National 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Arts  and  dlovem- 
ment;  reports  on  executive  training  programs 
sponsored  by  the  various  organizations,  and  a 
progress  report  on  the  Doc\imentation  (Tenter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums. 
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The  League’s  Summer  Music  Making -In  Retrospect 


By  Katherine  Moore 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  1960 
summer  Institutes  for  Conductors,  Composers 
and  Orchestra  spanned  the  continent  from  late 
June  until  late  August  and  brought  together 
203  musicians  representing  135  orchestras  in 
thirty-one  states  and  three  foreign  countries, 
for  five  weeks  of  music  with  more  hours  spent 
in  rehearsal  than  the  average  community 
orchestra  plays  in  an  entire  season. 

The  West  Coast  Institute  was  presented  at 
the  Asilomar  Hotel  and  Conference  Grounds 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Monterey 
Peninsula,  California.  The  Eastern  Institute 
was  presented  at  the  Orkney  Springs  Hotel, 
Orkney  Springs,  Virginia,  located  amid  the 
lush  greenness  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Both  Institutes 
were  made  possible  through  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grants  to  the  League. 

Statistics  for  League  summer  activities  al¬ 
ways  are  impressive — but  beyond  facts  and 
figures  there  has  emerged  from  the  intensity 
of  the  musical  experiences  of  the  institutes 
continuity  of  musical  opportunity  which  oc¬ 
cupies  a  unique  place  in  the  American  sum¬ 
mer  musical  scene. 

All  facets  of  the  nation’s  orchestral  com¬ 
munity  are  represented — critics,  composers, 
major,  metropolitan,  community  and  college 
orchestra  musicians,  conductors  of  a  wide 
range  and  variety  of  experience  and  back¬ 
ground.  For  a  few  weeks  all  are  welded  into 
one  intense  and  dedicated  symphony-orches- 
tra-way-of-life  under  the  guidance  and  lead¬ 
ership  of  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the 
Pasadena  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 
And  strangely,  the  sense  of  belonging  holds 
over  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

“You  come  to  the  Institute  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  play  five  hours  a  day  in  the  orchestra 
and  maybe  another  five  hours  of  chamber 
music,  talk  music  with  people  who  share  your 
interests  and  enthusiasm,  make  warm  and 
enduring  friendships,  and  go  home  to  work 
like  a  slave  in  your  own  orchestra  season,” 
said  one  player-conductor.  “Then  the  year 
passes,  and  you  arrive  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  institute — and  see  some  of  the  people 
from  the  year  before,  and  suddenly  the  other 
fifty  weeks  disappear — and  you  find  that 
the  mile-posts  are  those  few  days  which 
make  such  an  impact  on  your  life.” 

Asilomar 

Each  Institute  presents  some  distinctive 
feature,  and  the  1960  West  Coast  Institute, 
o{)ening  at  Asilomar  on  June  23,  offered  the 
second  League  recording  project  of  new 
works,  and  the  first  Western  Conference  of 
the  Music  Critics  Association,  July  1-3,  which 
brought  to  Asilomar  leading  music  critics  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Four  composers — Ulysses  Kay,  Lou  Harri¬ 
son,  John  Vincent,  and  Shirley  Munger — 
participated  in  the  Institute,  heard  their 
works  played  and  took  part  in  discussion  ses¬ 
sions  with  conductors  and  critics,  and  much 
curiosity  and  excitement  was  engendered  by 
some  of  the  preparations  for  “new  sounds”  of 
some  of  the  new  works  played  by  the  Institute 
orchestra. 

The  recording  sessions  for  new  works  for 
study  purposes  were  interspersed  with  regular 
sessions  during  the  second  and  third  weeks. 
Works  recorded  included:  “Concert  Overture” 
by  Bavicchi  and  “Synthesis  for  Orchestra”  by 
Washburn  recorded  by  Conductor  Guy  Taylor 
of  the  Phoenix  Symphony  (Arizona);  “Diver¬ 
timento”  by  Beglarian  with  Gibson  Morrissey 
of  the  Roanoke  Symphony  (Va.)  conducting; 
“Fantasy’!  by  Mondello  and  “Dark  Night  of 
St.  John”  by  Verrall,  conducted  by  Franz 


Bibo  of  the  City  Symphony  of  New  York; 
“Burlesca”  by  BruneUi,  and  “Pastel”  by 
Mayer,  with  Hugo  Vianello,  Assistant  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Conductor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Civic  Orchestra  on  the  podium. 

In  their  publication  “Critics  Criteria”,  Vol. 
1,  August  1960,  No.  2)  a  number  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  attending  the  conference  at  Asilomar 
described  their  three  days  at  Asilomar. 
Among  them  was  Miss  Francean  Campbell, 
Music  Editor,  Vancouver  Province,  who  wrote 
in  part: 

.  .  .  “That  evening  the  critics  attended  a 
special  rehearsal  of  the  Institute  Orches¬ 
tra.  First  there  was  a  demonstration  of 
conducting  techniques  by  Dr.  Richard 
Lert  of  the  Pasadena  Symphony,  artistic 
director  of  the  Institute. 

Then  there  were  readings  (literal  ones 
— not  the  quaint  term  critics  occasionally 
use  for  performance)  of  four  contem¬ 
porary  works  by  composers  Ulysses  Kay. 
John  Bavicchi,  ^la  Bartok,  and  Lou  Har¬ 
rison —  two  of  whom  were  present  (Kay 
and  Harrison). 

.  .  .  The  working  rehearsal  that  evening 
put  three  young  conductors  on  the  spot, 
performing  Moussorgsky’s  “Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition”,  Brahms’  Fourth  Symphony, 
and  Strauss’  “Don  Juan”.  The  critics  had 
a  first  hand  insight  into  the  difficulties 
and  heart-breaks  of  the  learning  process 
both  for  the  conductors  and  the  Institute 
musicians. 

Next  morning  brought  a  lively  panel 
discussion  of  critics,  composers,  conduc¬ 


tors,  and  players.  The  Institute  Orchestra 
members,  wives,  and  interested  visitors 
were  invited.  The  “State  of  Music  Today” 
was  the  subject;  the  moderator,  critic 
Lowell  Durham  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Composers  came  in  for  more  intensive 
examination  than  either  critics  or  per¬ 
formers.  Lou  Harrison  and  Ulysses  Kay 
were  articulate  in  explaining  themselves 
both  as  individuals  and  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  fellow  composers.  Per¬ 
formance  problems  were  discussed  pri¬ 
marily  in  relation  to  contemporary  music, 
and  on  this  point  the  composers  had  some 
defending  to  do  .  .  . 

All  this  took  place  in  glorious  sur¬ 
roundings.  Even  the  meeting  place  for 
critics  was  an  architectual  delight:  Surf 
and  Sand,  by  California  architect  War- 
necke — Japanese  inspired  redwood  with 
airy,  spacious  lines  and  with  a  vista  of 
sand  dunes,  cypress,  and  sea.  At  one 
point  a  faun  strolled  across  the  dune^ 
as  though  to  complete  the  picture. 

The  Asilomar  Hotel  and  Conferen^T 
Grounds,  a  part  of  the  California  State 
Parks  System,  provided  a  perfect  set-up 
for  the  Critics  Conference  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Orchestra’s  activities  amid  the  com¬ 
bined  beauties  of  the  famed  Monterey 
pines  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

Institute  musicians  did  indeed  enjoy  the 
handsome  luxury  and  spaciousness  of  Asi- 
lomar’s  newest  housing  units — Surf  and  Sand, 
winner  of  the  AIA  Award  for  design. 

Life  at  the  Institutes  apparently  nms  on  a 
twenty-hour  waking  day,  for  music  floated 
on  the  air  continuously  until  at  last  a  one 
A.  M.  “finale”  was  declared.  One  quartet- 
mad  group  in  Surf  and  Sand  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  their  sympathetic  neighbors  to 
play  “quiet  little  string  quartets”  after  1  a.  m. 

“What  lovely  Music  To  Go  To  Sleep  By,” 
commented  the  neighbors.  “Haydn  quartets 
and  the  soimd  of  the  sea!” 

League  Executive  Secretary  Mrs.  Hele^^ 
Thompson,  whose  office  light  in  Tide  In^4 
serves  as  a  beacon  to  West  Coast  orchestra 
board  members,  conductors,  and  musicians, 
had  a  sign  on  her  door  which  read,  “Office 
Hours,  8  a.  m.  until  midnight;  midnight  un¬ 
til  8  a.  m.” 


COMPOSERS  AND  CONDUCTORS  PRESENTED 
TO  CRITICS  AT  WESTERN  CONFERENCE 


Pictured  above, 
entrance  of  concert  hall 
at  Asilomar. 

(L.  to  R.)  Emo  Daniel, 
Conductor,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Symphony;  Com¬ 
poser  Lou  Harrison; 
John  S.  Edwards,  League 
President  and  Manager, 
Pittsburgh  Symphony; 
John  Hiersoux,  Conduc¬ 
tor,  Rio  Grande  Sym¬ 
phony,  Santa  Fe;  Dr. 
Richard  Lert,  Conductor 
Pasadena  Symphony  and 
Artistic  Director  of  the 
Summer  Institute;  Com¬ 
poser  Ulysses  Kay.  Dan¬ 
iel  and  Hiersoux  re¬ 
hearsed  the  orchestra  in 
the  Harrison  and  Kay 
works  presented  for  the 
critics. 
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Institute  musicians  seemed  never  to  want 
to  go  to  bed.  On  a  typical  night  after  re¬ 
hearsal  ended  at  10:30,  a  group  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  members  stayed  on  in  the  hall  until  mid¬ 
night  playing  Stravinsky’s  “L’Histoire  du 
Soldat”;  the  brass  section  took  up  residence 
in  the  furthest  “Sand”  unit  and  sounds  of 
Gabrielli  “Canzonas”  floated  seaward;  a  few 
adventurous  souls  drove  off  in  the  dense  fog 
to  a  Monterey  coffee  house;  two  lively  ping- 
pong  games  drew  a  gallery  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  building;  the  string  quartet  played  little 
night  music  in  “Surf”;  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Institute  conductors  was  a 
lively  topic  for  conversation  in  Guest  Inn 
living  room  (no  conductors  present);  two  con¬ 
ductors  walked  silently  along  the  beach  road 
each  conducting  in  pantomime  a  different 
work,  and  at  3  a.  m.  the  sound  of  “Medea’s 
Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance”  drifted 
across  the  dunes  as  a  worried  conductor 
worked  out  his  next  day’s  assignment  on  the 
piano. 


Two  Institute  parties  at  Asilomar  spoofed 
the  musicians  and  in  the  final  week,  con¬ 
ductors’  had  the  last  word  with  an  hilarous 
i^^uction  under  the  direction  of  Conductor 
^^^les  Fulkerson. 


Recording  sessions  made  great  demands  on 
musicians,  conductors,  and  engineer.  Even 
the  audience  had  to  exercise  special  caution 
that  a  squeaking  floor  or  a  cracking  chair  was 
not  picked  up  by  the  sensitive  microphones 
of  Engineer  Terzian.  During  one  tense  morn¬ 
ing  session  near  the  end  of  the  third  week 
as  a  recording  conductor  raced  with  the  clock 
to  finish  his  composition,  a  helicopter 
hovered  maddeningly  at  tree-top  height  over 
the  rehearsal  hall.  Clearly  marked  “U.  S. 
Marines”  it  discouraged  first  impulses  to  call 
out  the  Marines,  but  a  call  to  the  nearby 
Coast  Guard  Station  elicited  the  information 
that  the  whirlibird  was  searching  for  a  fishing 
boat  reported  foundering  in  the  dense  fog 
among  the  off-shore  rocks.  Then  ever  whim¬ 
sical,  the  fog  suddenly  lifted,  the  dazzling  sun 
shone  through  the  mists,  the  lost  boat  was 
found  with  all  hands  safe,  silence  outside  the 
rehearsal  hall  was  restored,  and  the  recording 
session  was  resumed — all  within  the  space  of 

•ty  minutes. 

uring  the  recording  sessions,  the  engineer’s 
posted  schedule  of  “outside  noises”  included 
the  entire  schedule  of  commercial  flights  into 
Monterey  and  Salinas  airports  via  Asilomar, 
the  work  whistle  at  the  nearby  sand  and 


gravel  company,  and  the  Asilomar  bell. 


Time  spent  at  Asilomar  has  an  unreal, 
Shangri-I^  quality  of  remoteness  from  the 
cares  and  problems  of  ordinary  existence 
which  casts  a  sort  of  spell  over  all  partici¬ 
pants.  Some  try  to  explain  it  by  saying  that 
the  persistent  crises  hawked  by  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television  do  not  intrude  on  one’s 
life  after  he  passes  through  the  tall  stone 
columns  at  the  Asilomar  entrance.  There  are 
newspapers  to  be  sure,  and  letters — even  bills 
from  home,  but  in  this  haven-by-the-sea 
there  is  the  soimd  of  music — and  silence. 
Silence  to  think  one’s  own  thoughts  and  to 
make  and  accept  new  values  and  judgments; 
to  re-evaluate  old  goals  and  achievements  and 
to  see  the  future  with  new  clarity  and  under¬ 
standing.  The  sound  of  music  is  everywhere 
heard  to  the  insistent  accompaniment  of  the 
sea. 


There  are  always  tears  at  Asilomar  in  part¬ 
ing,  and  Dr.  Lert  always  says  the  farewell 
so  simply  and  effectively,  “I  think  we  will 
not  play  more  now;  we  will  only  say  goodbye 
until  we  meet  again  next  year.” 

Twelve  conductors  participated  in  the 
Asilomar  Institute;  four  conductors  including 
one  Institute  conductor  recorded  seven  new 
works  for  study  purposes,  and  at  some  time 
or  other  during  the  three  weeks,  every  one  of 


An  un- posed  moment  of  a  picture  taking  session  during  the  Institute  at  Orkney  Springs 
Hotel,  Orkney  Springs,  Virginia. 


the  40  compositions  in  the  1960  repertoire  was 
played  by  the  orchestra. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lert  and  Artistic 
Co-Director  Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  conductor  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Symphony,  the  West  Coast 
Institute  conducting  participants  were: 

Maurice  Bonney,  Albuquerque  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  New  Mexico 

Corrick  L.  Brown,  Santa  Rosa-Sonoma 
County  Symphony,  Calif. 

Charles  Fulkerson,  Humboldt  State  Sym¬ 
phony,  Calif. 

Charles  Gigante,  Tri-City  Symphony,  Iowa 

John  Hiersoux,  Rio  Grande  Symphony, 
New  Mexico 

Hans  Lampl,  Michigan  State  University 
Symphony 

Myron  Levite,  Staten  Island  Symphony;  “Y” 
Symphony  of  Brooklyn;  Brooklyn  Doc¬ 
tors’  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Ronald  Ondrejka,  newly  appointed  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Monterey  County  Sym¬ 
phony,  California 

Leonard  Pearlman,  St.  Catharines  Civic 
Orchestra,  Ontario 

Eugene  Pridinoff,  student.  Long  Beach, 
California 

Eldward  Reger,  New  York  City 

Hugo  Vianello,  Asst.  Conductor,  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic,  Conductor,  Kansas  City 
Civic  Orchestra 

Twenty-seven  members  of  the  orchestra 
were  concertmasters  or  section  principals  of 
their  own  orchestra. 

Orkney  Springs 

In  summer  1960  a  new  Institute  tradition 
began  far  from  California  in  a  setting  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  the  mind  could  imagine — charm  of 
faded  elegance  of  the  Civil  War  period  set 
in  the  luxuriant  green  valley  of  the  Shen- 
nandoah  between  the  haze-blue  peaks  and 
mountains  of  the  famous  Blue  Ridge  in  north¬ 
western  Virginia,  135  miles  south  west  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  road  map  Route  No.  263  seems  to 
end  right  in  Orkney  Springs — and  so  it  does 


—right  square  against  the  foot  of  North 
Mountain. 

The  road  from  New  Market  or  Mt.  Jackson 
winds  over  a  mountain  range  or  two,  through 
fertile  valleys,  and  suddenly  it  tops  a  hill  and 
becomes  a  level  street,  and  there  is  Orkney 
Springs  Hotel — a  huge  white,  three  story 
edifice  with  wide  porches  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  on  all  the  floors.  A 
network  of  porches  and  stairways  connect  the 
main  building  with  one  next  door  built  in 
the  same  style  only  smaller.  Across  the  street 
are  two-story  buildings  of  the  same  white 
clapboard  trimmed  in  green  with  names  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  C(wifederacy — Richmond, 
Maryland,  and  Baltimore.  The  smaller  build¬ 
ings,  says  the  printed  history  of  the  hotel, 
were  used  as  Confederate  hospitals  during 
the  War  between  the  States. 

When  the  vanguard  of  the  1960  Eastern  In¬ 
stitute  for  Conductors,  Musicians,  and  Com¬ 
posers  arrived  at  Orkney  Springs,  one  of  the 
first  decisions  to  be  made  concerned  the  re¬ 
hearsal  hall.  A  choice  had  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  second  floor  “Ladies  Parlor”  (then 
complete  with  countless  pieces  of  horsehair 
furniture)  with  double  doors  opening  into 
three  halls  and  six  twenty-foot  windows 
opening  directly  on  the  porch,  or  the  third 
floor  ballroom  with  5,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  without  a  single  mid-ffoor  support!  The 
decision  was  made  in  favor  of  the  “Ladies 
Parlor”  with  some  reluctance,  but  the  “live¬ 
ness”  of  the  ballroom  was  thought  to  be  too 
great  a  handicap  for  so  large  an  orchestra. 

From  the  walls  of  the  “Ladies  Parlor”  as 
preparations  for  clearing  the  room  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  ready  for  the  orchestra  began,  Con¬ 
federate  Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  in  their  handsome  gold  frames 
looked  down  in  some  dismay.  New  lights 
were  installed,  folding  chairs  took  the  place 
of  horsehair  sofas  and  side  chairs,  huge  win¬ 
dows  were  propped  up  with  sticks,  the  music 
library  was  installed  on  tables  in  the  hall 
leading  to  the  office;  a  small,  stray  kitten 
promptly  christened  “Charlie-Cat”  took  up 
residence  on  the  table  of  music;  staff  mem¬ 
bers  were  installed  in  the  six  bedrooms  just 
across  the  hall  from  the  “Parlor”;  all  rear 
sections  of  the  orchestra — timpani,  percussion, 
and  brass  could  be  reached  easily  and 
quickly  through  the  open  windows;  the  dining 
hall  door  was  just  across  the  hall  from  the 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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podium — and  the  Orkney  Spring  Institute  got 
under  way  on  August  4. 

Some  bed  rooms  had  cold  water  and  no  hot, 
and  for  some  the  opposite  was  true.  There 
were  other  minor  inconveniences.  But  the 
past  glories  and  elegances  of  the  hotel — 
which  in  its  hey-day  offered  a  ten-course 
breakfast  as  well  as  a  separate  dining  room 
for  children  and  their  nurses — the  reminders 
of  an  era  all  but  forgotten  by  older  members 
of  the  Institute  and  known  only  through  books 
by  the  younger,  provided  an  atmosphere  and 
charm  that  enhanced  the  music  and  made  the 
two  weeks  unforgettable. 

Never  before  had  the  Institute  members 
lived  so  close  to  rehearsal  hall  and  the  dining 
room.  As  a  concession  to  hardworking  musi- 


chestra  or  seen  some  of  the  instruments — 
especially  the  harp,  timpani,  bassoons  and 
huge  tam-tams. 

Local  interest  and  enthusiams  for  the  In¬ 
stitute  culminated  in  one  of  the  nicest  honors 
paid  the  Institute — an  invitation  for  the 
musicians,  en  toto  or  in  groups,  to  participate 
in  a  Saturday  night  village  Firemen’s  Bene¬ 
fit  held  to  raise  funds  for  Orkney  Springs 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  which  boasted  a 
hand  operated  pumper. 

Logistics  for  this  production  presented  in  a 
sort  of  pavillion  5()0  yards  or  so  from  the 
hotel  were  worked  out  with  big-city  pre¬ 
cision.  The  firemen  (with  trucks)  called  for 
and  returned  the  musicians  and  their  instru¬ 
ments  without  disturbing  the  string  section 
which  remained  behind  to  rehearse  Barber’s 
“Adagio  for  Strings’’  and  the  Bartok  “Diver¬ 
timento  for  String  Orchestra.’’ 

The  Firemen’s  program  drew  a  huge  crowd, 
was  adjudged  a  smashing  success  and  in¬ 
cluded  Copland’s  Fanfare  for  the  Common 
Man,  Mozart  Serenade  For  Winds,  a  trio  fea¬ 
turing  a  jazz  harp;  a  timpani  solo;  and  a 
German  band  composed  of  members  of  the 
brass  section.  Many  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  followed  the  musicians  to  rehearsal  and 
jammed  the  porches. 

Chamber  music  on  the  porches  became  a 
must  even  on  rainy  days,  and  one  of  the  most 
unusual  sights  of  Orkney  Springs  was  a 
brass  group  on  each  of  two  facing  upstairs 
porches  playing  antiphonal  music  with  the 
conductor  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  between  the  two  houses. 

The  ball  room  with  its  “live  sound”,  the 
Confederate  Room,  with  less  than  “live 
sound”,  the  main  parlor  on  the  first  floor,  the 
lawn,  porches,  the  summer  house  (gazebo) 
were  favorite  rehearsal  spots.  On  a  sunny 
afternoon  one  could  tune  in  one’s  ecus  to  any 
of  six  or  eight  sessions  going  on  simultane¬ 
ously.  Since  the  nearest  movie  was  twelve 
miles  away,  the  nearest  town  was  thirty-four 
miles  away  and  entertainment  possibilities 
were  limited,  rehecU'sals  were  held  morning 
and  night  except  on  party  nights,  and  swim¬ 
ming,  horseback  riding,  tennis  and  hiking 
ran  poor  seconds  to  chamber  music  for  after¬ 
noon  diversion. 

Composer  Henry  Cowell  delighted  the  Ork¬ 
ney  Springs  kitchen  staff  and  drew  a  large 
porch  gallery  with  all  the  saucepan  and 
Pyrex  mixing  bowl  equipment  for  his  Sym¬ 


phony  No.  11  (The  only  casualty  in  the  per¬ 
cussion  section  after  the  rousing  reading  was 
one  Pyrex  bowl.) 

Visitors,  newspapermen,  magazine  writers, 
music  critics,  photographers,  state  officials, 
business  men,  tourists,  retired  musicians,  and 
the  curious  poured  into  Orkney  Springs 
drawn  by  news  of  the  orchestra’s  presence 
and  “so  much  music”.  Among  the  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  were  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
July  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Mr.  Enis 
Rogers  of  the  National  Cultural  Center, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Mr.  Carl  Haverlin,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Daniels,  Director  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Music  Projects,  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Seder,  of  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia;  Miles  Kastendieck, 
music  critic  of  the  NY  Journal  American,  and 
his  wife,  daughter  and  twin  sons,  and  Virginia 
State  Senator  Harry  Byrd. 

Conductors  participating  in  the  Eastern 
Institute  were; 

Josef  N.  Cobert,  conductor.  New  Bedford 
Symphony,  and  Plymouth  Symphony, 
Mass. 

Eugene  Cohen,  conductor,  Oak  Ridge 
phony,  Tenn. 

John  Gosling,  conductor,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Symphony,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Chauncey  Kelley,  conductor.  Savannah 
Symphony,  Georgia 

Joseph  Kreines,  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago 

John  V.  Kuezmarski,  Greater  Cleveland 
Youth  Orchestra 

Anthony  Mecoli,  South  Jersey  Chamber 
Orchestra 

Kalman  Novak,  Adventures  in  Music  Sym¬ 
phony,  Mass. 

Phillip  C.  Spurgeon,  New  York  City 

Marvin  von  Deck,  Jacksonville  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony,  Florida 

Arthur  Weisburg,  New  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Westchester  C^o.  N.  Y.,  Riverside  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra,  New  York  City 

Henry  Kerr  Williams,  Delaware  Valley  FI^F' 
harmonic.  Pa. 

Successful  operation  of  the  two  summer 
projects  requires  adequate  staff  to  carry  on 
office  routine,  business  details,  public  rela- 


Charlie-Cat  chose  Beethoven. 


clans,  the  hotel  management  relaxed  the  rule 
“Gentlemen  must  wear  their  coats  for  meals”, 
but  the  “No  shorts  in  the  dining  room”  rule 
remained  in  effect,  and  the  orchestra  dined 
on  white  table  clothes  with  a  choice  of  entree 
and  admired  the  golden  confederate  water  boy 
in  the  fountain  which  was  the  “chef-d’oeuvre” 
of  the  dining  salon. 

News  of  the  orchestra’s  activities  spread 
rapidly  all  over  northern  Virginia  bringing  a 
flood  of  visitors,  many  of  the  VIP’s,  to  Orkney 
Springs  and  at  rehearsal,  spectators  had  to 
come  early  to  get  a  rocking  chair  on  the 
porch.  Many  of  the  visitors  confessed  that 
they  had  never  before  heard  a  symphony  or¬ 


L.  to  R.  Margaret  White,  Professor  of  Harp,  University  of  Indiana; 
L.  to  R.  Josef  N.  Cobert,  Conductor  of  the  New  Bedford  Symphony  Double-bass  player  is  Felix  Spooner,  Conductor,  Marshall  Symphony, 
and  the  Plymouth  Symphony,  Mass.;  Dr.  Richard  Lert;  Composer  Tex.;  and  Thomas  Akins,  timpanist  of  the  Roanoke  Symphony  is  play- 
Henry  Cowell;  Haig  Yaghjian,  Ass’t.  Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  ing  the  snare  drum  in  performance  for  Orkney  Springs  Firemen’s 
Sym^ony  and  assistant  to  Dr.  Lert  during  the  Eastern  Institute.  Benefit. 
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Chauncey  Kelley,  Conductor  of  the  Savannah  Symphony  and  a 
former  prc^essional  oboist,  doubles  on  English  horn  as  Kalman  Novak, 
Conductor  of  the  “Adventures  in  Music  Orchestra”,  plays  timpani.  The 
third  member  of  this  chamber  music  trio.  Harpist  Margaret  White  of 
the  University  of  Indiana  Music  Faculty,  was  seated  in  another  part  of 
the  room.  The  lone  audience  member  (right)  is  Conductor  Phillip 
Spurgeon  of  New  York  City. 


Dr.  Richard  Lert,  standing  left;  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  and  John  S.  Edwards,  League  President  and  Manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony — seated  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Orkney 
Springs  Hotel.  Standing:  Sigmund  Effron  (center),  Concertmaster  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  and  Moyses  Mandel,  Concertmaster  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  University  of  Bahia,  Brazil. 
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tions,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  chores  in¬ 
volve  in  living  arrangements  and  rehearsal 
schedules  for  more  than  200  musicians  plus 
the  families  of  many,  twenty-eight  conductors, 
six  composers,  and  other  league  guests  in  a 
five  ‘weeks’-five-hours-a-day  schedule  of 

•hony  music.  During  the  summer  In- 
es  the  League  staff  “on  location”  num- 
oered  five — Executive  Secretary  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Thompson,  League  President  John  S.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Charleston  office  staff  members  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  C.  Nelms  who  added  library 
work  to  their  many  individual  responsibilities, 
and  Mrs.  Kay  Moore  of  the  League  Board 
and  the  Knoxville  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  retrospect  memories  of  summer  institutes 
1960  are  kaleidoscopic — ^the  jewel-like  per¬ 
fection  of  sky,  sea,  and  sand  the  last  Saturday 
at  Asilomar  and  the  impenetrable  fog  the  next 
morning;  the  hushed  stillness  of  the  orchestra 
and  huge  balcony  audience  as  Dr.  Lert  told 
the  story  of  the  “Creatxires  of  Prometheus” 
and  the  Beethoven  Third  Symphony  at  the 
very  last  rehearsal  at  Merrill  Hall;  the  bril¬ 
liant  lecture  on  writing  for  timpani  by  the 
orchestra’s  timpanist  at  3  a.  m.  one  morning 
for  an  intent  audience  of  composers  and  con¬ 
ductors;  the  exciting  new  orchestral  sounds 
in  Lou  Harrison’s  compositions  which  offered 
something  new  for  pizzicato  and  pianoforte; 


the  intense  quality  of  orchestral  silence  fol¬ 
lowing  the  measured  “Quiet,  please;  five 
seconds  .  .  .”  at  recording  sessions;  faces  in 
the  gallery  at  rehearsal — some  of  them  quite 
familiar;  Pacific  Ocean  fog  creeping  in  at 
night;  rain  on  the  roof  at  Orkney  Springs 
and  the  stillness  of  the  katydids  before  the 
storm;  the  wonderful  taste  of  iron  in  the  cold 
water  of  the  spring  at  Orkney;  the  insistent 
but  elusive  phrase  from  a  rehearsal  that 
haunted  the  night — was  it  from  Coriolanus, 
the  Schuman  Symphony  No.  2,  or  the  Hinde¬ 
mith  Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 
by  von  Weber?  A  classic  of  a  joke  told  by 


Dr.  Lert;  renewal  of  wonderful  friendships 
unaffected  by  the  hiatus  of  fifty  weeks  and 
the  treasured  array  of  new  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  made  during  the  few  weeks  in  music. 

In  parting  one  young  conductor  said,  “It 
may  not  show  yet,  but  in  these  weeks  I’ve 
grown  up — musically  and  otherwise.” 

Institutes  and  workshops  for  conductors, 
musicians,  and  composers  are  offered  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  in 
the  hope  that  the  experience  mutually  gained 
cUid  the  insights  achieved  will  add  to  the 
growth,  luster,  and  maturity  of  musical  cul¬ 
ture  in  America. 


Chattanooga  Features 
Louisyille  Commissions 

Chattanoga  Symphony,  Julius  Hegyi,  Con¬ 
ductor,  will  present  a  Louisville  commissioned 
work  on  each  of  the  seven  concerts  of  the 
1960-61  series.  The  works  will  include  Robert 
Sanders,  Little  Symphony  No.  2;  Piston, 
Serenata;  Persichetti,  Serenade  No.  6;  Chou 
Wen -Chung,  And  the  Fallen  Petals;  Halsey 
Stevens,  Triskelion;  Carlos  Surinach,  Over¬ 
ture:  Feria  Magica;  Ernst  Toch,  Nottumo. 


ORDER  FORM  FOR  LEAGUE  PUBLICATIONS 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc. 

Box  164, 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Please  send  immediately  the  following  League  Publications: 

No.  of 
copies 

_ Governing  Boards  of  Symphony  Orchestras  @  $1.25  per  copy  . . $l- 

_ Legal  Documents  of  Symphony  Orchestras  @  $1.25  per  copy  . $_ 

_ Music  Critics  Workshop  Summary  @  $1.00  per  copy  _ $l. 

_ Survey  of  Arts  Councils  @  $1.75  per  copy _ _ ^ 

TOTAL . . .  $_ 


Enclosed  check  in  the  amount  of  $_ 
PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT: 

NAME _ L 


ADDRESS- 
CITY _ 


-ZONE- 


JSTATE- 
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Basic  Curriculum  for  Conductor  Study 
In  the  League's  Summer  Institutes 


As  a  result  of  the  League’s  experience  in 
presenting  nearly  twenty-five  conductor  study 
projects  in  the  last  eight  years,  it  has  been 
possible  to  experiment  with  various  ap¬ 
proaches  and  study  techniques.  We  find  cer¬ 
tain  procedures  are  effective  in  both  the 
summer  projects  with  the  assembled  orches¬ 
tras,  and  in  the  winter  projects  presented 
with  the  major  orchestras.  Other  procedures 
and  techniques  prove  more  practical  and/or 
effective  with  one  or  the  other  type  of  project. 

The  conductors  selected  from  among  the 
many  applicants  for  the  summer  projects  work 
out  preliminary  plans  for  their  rehearsal 
repertoire  with  the  assistant  supervising  con¬ 
ductors  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the 
Institute.  Each  conductor  is  held  responsible 
for  thorough  advance  preparation  of  the  works 
included  in  his  rehearsal  assignment. 

The  conductors  come  to  the  Institute  two 
days  in  advance  of  the  orchestra  players. 
During  that  time,  each  conductor  goes  over 
his  rehearsal  repertoire  in  great  detail  with 
the  assistant  supervising  conductor.  In  some 
instances,  the  rehearsal  repertoire  is  revised 
as  a  result  of  these  sessions  when  it  is  found 
that  a  conductor  is  insufficiently  prepared  or 
not  yet  experienced  enough  for  certain  works. 
Also,  during  these  two  days,  the  conductors 
meet  with  Dr.  Lert  for  six  to  eight  hours  each 
day  in  discussion  of  many  things  having  to 
do  with  the  art,  technique  and  philosophy  of 
music,  composers,  musicians,  orchestras  and 
conducting. 

The  participating  conductors,  in  cooperation 
with  some  of  the  first  chair  musicians,  handle 
the  seating  auditions  and  organization  of  the 
orchestra  the  day  the  musicians  arrive  at  the 
Institute.  This,  too,  is  considered  a  part  of  the 
study  program. 

Ordinarily,  the  supervising  conductors  han¬ 
dle  the  orchestra’s  first  rehearsal  in  a  sort  of 
blitz  effort  to  weld  an  assemblage  of  nearly  a 
hundred  musicians  into  an  orchestral  ensem¬ 
ble  within  two  and  a  half  hours.  It  is  amazing 
to  observe  the  speed  with  which  the  musicians 
become  “an  orchestra.”  In  the  second  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  Institute,  each  participating 
conductor  briefly  rehearses  the  orchestra  in  a 
work  of  his  choice  at  which  time  his  work  is 
filmed. 

It  is  not  until  the  third  rehearsal  that  the 
concentrated,  intensive,  supervised  conduct¬ 
ing  sessions  begin.  From  that  point  on,  every 
minute  of  each  conductor’s  rehearsal  time  is 
personally  supervised  by  Dr.  Lert  and,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  contemporary  works,  by 
Dr.  Lert  and  the  composer  of  the  work.  Coun¬ 
sel  is  given  during  the  rehearsals  as  the  specific 
problems  present  themselves.  In  this  way, 
each  conductor  and  musician  present  is  given 
opportunity  to  benefit  fully  from  every  min¬ 
ute  of  the  work,  and  from  the  conducting 
problems  presented  in  each'  composition. 

True,  the  process  is  rugged,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  cuts  through  all  pretense  and  dilettant¬ 
ism.  The  Institute  is  presented,  after  all, 
for  the  single  purpose  of  extending  study  op¬ 
portunities.  The  tenor  of  the  entire  Institute 
focuses  the  attention  on  the  music  and  the 
most  effective  way  in  which  to  present,  per¬ 
form  and  interpret  it.  Orchestra  players,  con¬ 
ductors  and  composers  suddenly  find  them¬ 
selves  to  be  true  colleagues,  sharing  a  com¬ 
mon  problem  which  is  that  of  trying  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  reaffirm  a  composer’s  intent  to  the 
best  of  their  respective  abilities.  An  dsjective 
approach  soon  displaces  the  initial  subjectiv¬ 
ity  of  the  total  situation. 

A  month  after  the  close  of  the  Eastern 
Workshop  one  conductor  wrote  as  follows: 


“Dr.  Lert’s  knowledge  of  music,  conducting, 
teaching  and  human  nature  is  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  I  had  any  reason  to  anticipate.  Aside 
from  being  able  to  learn  more  about  technique 
and  style,  I  feel  that  the  largest  benefit  from 
the  experience  was  a  clearer  perspective,  a 
sharper  awareness  of  both  my  abilities  and 
my  failings.  The  first  few  rehearsals  at  the 
Institute  were  shattering.  I  now  realize  they 
had  to  be  in  order  that  a  strong  impression 
might  be  made  on  us  in  so  short  a  time.  But 
by  the  time  the  Institute  entered  its  last  day, 
my  confidence  was  largely  restored  eind  now  I 
can  hardly  wait  for  my  first  concert  to  see 
what  I  can  do  with  my  new  insight  and 
knowledge.” 

Occasionally,  it  becomes  advisable  again  to 
revise  the  conductors’  rehearsal  assignments 
as  the  work  progresses.  Many  times,  a  con¬ 
ductor  finds  he  can  go  on  to  a  greater  variety 
of  works  than  he  had  anticipated  he  would 
be  able  to  do.  On  other  occasions,  a  major 
problem  has  come  to  light  and  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  for  a  conductor  to  stick  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  problem  until  he  and  the  supervising 
conductor  find  a  way  for  him  to  resolve  it. 

As  quickly  as  the  films  from  the  first  film¬ 
ing  session  have  been  developed,  the  conduc¬ 
tors  view  and  analyze  them  with  Dr.  Lert. 
Tov/ard  the  latter  part  of  the  Institute,  each 
conductor  is  again  filmed  ets  he  rehearses  the 


orchestra  thereby  giving  him  opportunity  to 
observe  the  changes  in  technique  that  are 
coming  out  of  the  study  process. 

Forum  and  discussion  sessions  of  various 
kinds  are  held  during  the  Institute.  The  con¬ 
ductors  meet  with  composers,  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  within  the  orchestra,  with 
players  of  certain  instruments  which  tradi¬ 
tionally  present  special  conducting  problems. 
The  concertmaster  usually  meets  with  the 
conductors  for  one  or  two  sessions  on  bow¬ 
ings.  During  the  Orkney  Springs  Institute 
this  past  summer,  Mr.  Sigmund  Mron,  Con¬ 
certmaster  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  not 
only  met  with  the  conductors  as  a  group  in 
discussion  of  general  bowing  problems  but 
was  untiring  in  meeting  with  the  conductors 
individually  for  discussion  of  bowing  prob¬ 
lems  in  relation  to  the  music  the  conductors 
plan  to  play  with  their  orchestras  during  the 
coming  season. 

Throughout  the  Institute,  the  conductors 
continue  to  review  their  on-coming  conduct¬ 
ing  assignments  in  private  sessions  with  the 
assistant  supervising  conductor.  Dr.  Lert  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  both  personal  and  group  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  conductors.  Every  few^|c- 
hearsals  he  takes  the  stick  for  an  hour  in  <^H 
to  demonstrate  certain  matters  which  MKe 
been  imder  discussion,  and,  incidentally,  to 
give  the  orchestra  opportunity  to  do  a  little 
“performing.” 

All  rehearsals  are  taped  so  that  the  conduc¬ 
tors  may  listen  to  play  backs  if  they  wish, 
making  such  notations  as  they  wish  of  Dr. 
Lert’s  comments  and  suggestions.  During  re¬ 
hearsal  a  conductor  may  have  elected  to  try 
two  or  three  solutions  to  a  specific  problem 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


Dr.  Lert  (standing  left)  chats  with  the  participating  conductors  on  the  Orkney  Springs 
Hotel  front  porch  during  intermission  of  what,  obviously,  has  been  a  “warm”  reheard.  Stand¬ 
ing:  Phillip  Spurgeon,  New  York  City;  Josef  N.  Cobert,  Conductor,  New  Bedford  Symphony 
and  Plymouth  Symphony,  Mass.;  John  Gosling,  Conductor,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Sym¬ 
phony,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Joseph  Kreines,  Ass’t.  Cond.,  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago;  Henry 
Kerr  Williams,  Cond.,  Delaware  Valley  PhUharmonic;  Eugene  Cohen,  Conductor,  Oak  Ridge 
Symphony,  Tenn.;  Marvin  von  Deck,  Cond,,  Jacksonville  Youth  Symidiony,  Fla. 

Seated:  Kalam  Novak,  Conductor,  Adventures  in  Music  Orchestra,  Mass.;  John  V.  Kucz- 
marski,  Cond.,  Greater  Cleveland  Youth  Orchestra;  Anthony  Mecoli,  Cond.,  South  Jersey 
Chamber  Orchestra. 

Frcmt  Row:  Arthur  Weisberg,  Conductor,  New  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Riverside  Orches¬ 
tra,  N.  Y.;  Chauncey  Kelley,  Conductor,  Savannah  Symphony. 
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Watching  Two  Conductors  Mold 
An  Embryonic  Toscanini 


By  ALEXANDER  FRIED 


It  isn’t  only  big  cities  that  produce  events 
of  coast-to-coast  interest. 


For  the  second  time  this  summer,  the  non- 
urban  Monterey  Peninsula  is  now  putting 
out  a  siren  call  of  music  that  has  national  im¬ 
portance. 

Tomorrow  will  be  opening  day  of  the  23rd 
annual  Carmel  Bach  Festival,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  all  week  imtil  it  ends  up  with  the  “Pas¬ 
sion  According  to  St.  Matthew”  next  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening. 

^rlier  this  month,  I  answered  a  previous 
the  same  region  when  I  took  part  in  a 
day  weekend  Western  Conference  of 
the  Music  Critics’  Association  at  Asilomar, 
Pacific  Grove. 

I,  Like  a  raisin  in  a  cake,  the  critics’  confer- 
^  ence  was  imbedded  in  a  fascinating  longer 
I  event — a  three  week  Institute  for  Conductors, 
j  Composers  and  Musicians,  of  the  American 
’  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

If,  in  years  to  come,  our  covmtry  does  not 
produce  top  rank  native  conductors  by  the 
half  dozen,  it  won’t  be  the  fault  of  the  Sym- 
tti  phony  League  or  of  its  efficient  leader,  Helen 
j  M.  Thompson,  of  West  Virginia. 

Lately  with  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  league  has  been  staging  an 
Institute  every  year  at  Asilomar  and  likewise 
in  an  eastern  community. 

« sides,  the  league  holds  an  annual  work- 
in  a  major  symphony  city  where  the 
3  famous  orchestra  and  conductor  volun¬ 
teer  to  give  upcoming  American  conductors 
all  possible  help. 

At  Asilomar,  the  Institute  that  I  briefly  saw 
had  multiple  values.  First  let  me  remind  you, 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
has  hundreds  of  member  orchestras  and  con¬ 
ductors  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in 
neighboring  countries. 

Applicants  to  a  typical  Institute  cire  usually, 
though  not  necessarily,  conductors  or  members 
of  community  orchestras.  Such  orchestras 
may  be  semi-professional  or  amateur;  often 
they  have  campus  connections.  At  best  they 
are  excellent  and  almost  always  they’re 
serviceable. 


From  this  year’s  applicants,  the  league 
,^icked  12  conductors,  on  a  basis  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  promise.  It  enrolled  an  orchestra  of 
100  players,  representing  77  orchestras— even 
as  far  away  as  Halifax  and  Mexico. 

(  Then  the  Institute  set  up  a  plan  of  37  re¬ 
hearsals,  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day,  each  lasting 
two  and  a  half  hours.  Most  rehearsals  con¬ 
tained  master  music.  Some  worked  on  new 
American  music,  and  at  least  four  composers 
said  they  would  be  present  to  hear  their 
piusic  examined  and  performed. 


Ruth  Tripp,  Thomas  Sherman 
Win  Music  Critics'  'Best 
Feature'  Article  Contest 


Mentors  at  the  rehearsals  were  Richard 
Lert,  masterly  veteran  conductor  of  the  Pas¬ 
adena  Symphony  and  once  of  the  Berlin  State 
Opera;  and  also  Erno  Daniel  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Symphony. 

It’s  a  normal  thing  for  three  conductors  to 
handle  a  rehearsal,  leading  works  of  their  own 
choice  for  about  45  minutes  each. 

While  each  conductor  rehearsed — as  I  saw 
in  a  program  of  the  Moussorgsky-Ravel  “Pic¬ 
tures  at  an  Exhibition”,  Brah^’  Fourth  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Strauss’  “Don  Juan” — Lert  and 
Daniel  sat  at  his  elbows,  with  score  in  hand. 
On  this  occasion,  it  was  Lert  who  interrupted 
the  rehearsals  repeatedly  to  correct  what  the 
conductor  was  doing. 

Comments  were  often  severe,  even  scathing, 
for  the  Institute  has  high  ideals.  Pity  the  poor 
conductor  who  persisted  in  bad  habits  of 
baton  technique  or  in  blimders  of  orchestral 
control  and  interpretation. 

The  orchestra  was  remarkably  capable. 
Most  players  were  young;  at  least  half  were 
women;  many  were  first-rate  by  professional 
standards. 

Some  of  the  players  were  themselves  com- 
mimity  orchestra  conductors  who  hadn’t  been 
picked  for  conducting  assignments  this  year, 
but  wanted  to  learn  all  they  could  at  Uie  In¬ 
stitute  anyway. 

If  the  conductor-players  couldn’t  find  any 
other  place  in  the  orchestra,  they  hit  gongs, 
xylophones,  drums  and  cymbals  in  the  per¬ 
cussion  department. 

The  players  came  to  Asilomar  to  have 
musical  fun  and  to  learn.  All  they  paid  was 
travel  costs.  They  got  board  and  lodging  free. 
Often  their  idea  of  a  frolic  during  free  hours 
was  to  play  chamber  music. 

The  entire  effort  was  a  thing  of  stunning 
musical  scope,  thoroughness  and  understand¬ 
ing.  No  Institute,  of  course,  can  create  genius, 
but  it  certainly  can  foster  talent  with  results 
that  are  sure  to  mean  a  lot  of  American  music 
in  the  future. 


\ 
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Thomas  Sherman  (left)  and  Miss  Ruth  Triiq> 
chat  with  Miles  Kastendieck  (right)  at  the 
Critics  Dinner  during  the  Western  Conference. 


Aside  from  their  rehearsal  hours,  the  con¬ 
ductors  (some  of  whom  were  men  of  con¬ 
siderable  experience)  had  plentiful  chance  to 
listen  to  tapes  of  their  rehearsals.  Some  were 
billed  to  make  recordings,  too. 

The  Institute  had  things  to  laugh  about — as 
well  as  to  study — when  the  conductors  and 
players  saw  movies  of  parts  of  the  rehearsals. 

By  some  accident,  the  sound  apparatus  in 
one  batch  of  films  failed.  When — in  bold, 
cold  silence — conductors  saw  what  antics  they 
had  gone  through  in  front  of  their  orchestra, 
they  learned  more  about  their  follies  and 
errors  than  volumes  of  words  could  teach 
them. 

As  for  the  critics,  in  their  own  three-day 
conference,  they  wrote  anonymous  reviews  of 
a  rehearsal  of  new  music  by  Lou  Harrison, 
Ulysses  Kay,  etc.  In  a  private  session,  they 
sharply  analyzed  each  other’s  reviews  with¬ 
out  knowing  who  had  written  what. 

And  they  joined  the  Institute  conductors, 
mentors,  musicians  and  lay  visitors  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  present  world  state  of  musical 
composition. 

If  by  chance  you  soon  notice  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  your  favorite  critic’s  reviews,  the 
credit  may  well  belong  to  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League,  the  Institute,  the 
Music  Critics’  Conference,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  Helen  M.  Thompson. 


Ruth  Tripp  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  Bulletin  and  Thomas  B.  Sherman  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  won  the  contest 
co-sponsored  by  the  Music  Critics  Association 
and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  for  the  two  best  “feature  pieces” 
published  during  the  past  season.  The  award 
was  a  trip  to  the  western  conference  of  critics 
held  at  Asilomar,  in  Pacific  Grove,  California. 

Miss  Tripp  represented  the  “small”  city 
classification  with  a  population  of  under 
300,000.  Mr.  Sherman  qualified  in  the  “large” 
city  classification  with  a  population  of  over 
300,000.  Both  winners  were  formally  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  opening  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference  on  July  1. 

Because  the  results  were  known  at  the  time 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
was  having  its  15th  annual  convention  in  St. 
Louis,  it  was  possible  for  Miles  Kastendieck, 
president  of  the  Music  Critics  Association  to 
mcike  the  award  to  Mr.  Sherman  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet.  Thus  the  co-sponsorship  re¬ 
ceived  proper  emphasis  and  due  publicity. 

The  winning  articles — “Ron  Nelson  Writes 
Score  for  Children”  by  Miss  Tripp  and 
“Government  in  Music”  by  Mr.  Sherman  were 
re-published  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Critics  Criteria.  An  honorable  mention  in  the 
“small”  city  classification  went  to  Mrs.  Laur¬ 
etta  Thistle  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen.  Copies  of 
the  August  issue  of  the  Criteria  are  available 
upon  request. 

The  judge  of  the  contest  was  John  M. 
Conly,  music  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
As  a  newspaper  man,  editor,  and  writer  of 
wide  experience,  he  has  served  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  and  Pathfinder  Magazine. 
For  many  years  he  was  editor  of  High 
Fidelity  and  is  credited  for  having  brought 
the  magazine  to  its  present  high  position  in 
the  audio  field. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
world’s  first  National  Automobile  Show  in 
Detroit,  honored  the  Automobile  Industry  of 
the  United  States  by  presentation  of  a  Detroit 
Sj^lriiony  concert  featuring  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  Pittsburgh  Composer  Nikolia  Lopat- 
nikoiFs  “Festival  Overture”. 
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Orchestras  Represented  in  Summer  Institutes,  1960 

(Some  musicians  and  conductors  represented  more  than  one  orchestra) 


NUMBER  OF  1960  PARTICIPANTS 
ORKNEY 
ASILOMAR  SPRINGS 


NUMBER  OF  1960  PARTICIPANTS 
ORKNEY 
ASILOMAR  SPRINGS 


ALABAMA  NEBRASKA 


Alabama  College  Orchestra  .  1 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Symphony  .  3 

Tucson  Symphony  .  3 

ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville  Symphony  .  1 

El  Dorado  Symphony .  4 

University  of  Arkansas  Symphony .  1 

CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim  Symphony  .  5 

Beverly  Hills  Symphony  .  1 

California  Symphony  .  1 

Emanuels  Symphony .  1 

Fresno  Philharmonic  .  11 

Hartnell  College  Ensemble  .  1 

Humbolt  State  Symphony  .  1 

Kem  Philharmonic  .  1 

Marin  County  Guild  Orchestra .  1 

Monterey  County  Symphony  .  6 

Oakland  Symphony .  3 

Paramount  Studios  Orchestra  .  1 

Pasadena  Symphony .  15  1 

San  Fernando  Valley  Symphony  .  4 

San  Francisco  Symphony .  1 

San  Jose  Symphony  .  1 

San  Leandro  Symphony  .  1 

San  Luis  Obispo  Symphony .  1 

Santa  Barbara  Symphony  .  7 

Santa  Clara  Symphony  .  1 

Santa  Rosa  Symphony .  1 

Sonoma  County  Symphony  .  2 

Stanford  Symphony  .  1 

University  of  California  Symphony .  2 

U.  C.  L.  A.  Symphony  .  2 

Whittier  Symphony  .  1 

DELAWARE 

University  of  Delaware  Symphonette. .  1 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

U.  S.  Marine  Band  .  2 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Symphony  . .  7 

Washington  Civic  Symphony .  2 

FLORIDA 

Florida  Symphony .  1  1 

Jacksonville  Youth  Symphony .  1 

GEORGIA 

Savannah  Symphony  .  5 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Amateur  Chamber  Music 

Players  .  1 

Chicago  Symphony  .  1 

Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago .  1 

Evanston  Symphony  .  1 

Knox. Galesburg  Symphony  .  1 

Southern  Illinois  Symphony .  1 

Southern  Illinois  University  Symphony  1 

INDIANA 

Butler  University  Symphony  .  1 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  .  2 

Indiana  University  Philharmonic .  1 

Indianapolis  Civic  Orchestra .  1 

Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Indianapolis  1 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony .  1 

Tri-City  Symphony .  1  1 

Sioux  City  Symphony  .  2  3 

KANSAS 

Kansas  City  Philharmonic  .  2  1 

Kansas  City  Civic  Orchestra .  2 

University  of  Wichita  Symphony .  1 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Orchestra  .  1  1 

University  of  Louisville  Symphony  ....  1 

LOUISIANA 

Lake  Charles  Civic  Symphony .  3 

MASSACHUSETTS 

“Advontures  in  Music”  Symphony .  1 

Boston  University  Chamber  Orchestra..  1 

New  Bedford  Symphony .  1 

Plymouth  Symphony .  1 

Smith  College  Symphony .  1 

Tanglewood  Chamber  Orchestra  .  1  1 

MICHIGAN 

Allen  Park  Symphony  .  1  1 

Michigan  State  University  Symphony..  1 

Scandinavian  Symphony  .  1 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson  Symphony .  1 


Omaha  Symphony  .  1 

NEW  JERSEY 

Haddonlield  Symphony  . 

South  Jersey  Chamber  Orchestra . 

South  Jersey  Concert  Orchestra  . 

Woodbury  Symphony  . 


NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque  Civic  Symphony  .  1 

Rio  Grande  Symphony  .  1 

NEW  YORK 

Balshoi  Ballet  Orchestra .  1 

Boro  Park  Y  Orchestra . 

Brooklyn  College  Community  Orchestra 

Brooklyn  Doctors'  Symphony  .  1 

City  Symphony  of  New  York  .  1 

National  Orchestral  Association  . 

New  Chamber  Orchestra  (Westchester 

County)  . 

New  York  City  Ballet  Orchestra .  1 

Orchard  Park  Symphony . 

Radio  City  Music  Halt  Orchestra  ....  1 

Riverside  Community  Orchestra 

(Manhattan)  . 

Staten  Island  Symphony  .  1 

"Y”  Symphony  of  Brooklyn .  1 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  Symphony . 

Charlotte  Symphonette  . 

Charlotte  Opera  Orchestra . 

Duke  University  Symphony . 

Durham  Civic  Choral  Society . 

North  Carolina  Symphony  . 


OHIO 

Akron  Symphony  . 

Cincinnati  Symphony  . 

Cleveland  Philharmonic  . 

Greater  Cleveland  Youth  Orchestra . 

Oberlin  College  Orchestra  .  1 

OREGON 

Portland  Symphony  .  1 

Salem  Junior  Symphony .  2 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie  Tech  Student  Symphony . 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music  Orchestra....  1 


Delaware  Valley  Philharmonic . 

Kennett  Square  Symphony . 

Municipal  Symphony  of  Johnstown . 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Florence  Civic  Symphony  . 

Charleston  Symphony . 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  Symphony  . 

Knoxville  Symphony  .  2 

Memphis  Symphonette . 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony  .  1 

TEXAS 

Beaumont  Symphony  . 

Dallas  Symphony  .  1 

El  Paso  Symphony  .  1 

Marshall  Symphony  . 

San  Antonio  Symphony  .  1 


Sam  Houston  State  College  Orchestra.. 
University  of  Houston  Orchestra . 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond  Symphony  . 

Roanoke  Symphony  .  1 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane  Philharmonic  .  2 

University  of  Washington  Symphony...  1 
Walla  Walla  Symphony  .  1 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Symphony  .  1 


Wheeling  Symphony  . 

BRAZIL 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  University 
of  Brazil  (Bahia)  . 


CANADA 

St.  Catharinos  Civic  Orchestra  .  1 

Halifax  Symphony  Society  .  1 

Windsor  Symphony  . 

MEXICO 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Institute  (Mexico  City,  DF.)  .  1 


135  Orchestras 
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Welcame  Ta  The 

League's  New  Members 


ORCHESTRAS 


Colonial  Little  Symphony 
Drew  University 
Madison,  N.  J. 

Coulee  Region  Symphony 
LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Frank  J.  Italiano,  Conductor 

Millikin  University  Civic  Symphony 
Decatim,  Illinois 
Paul  Skinner,  Conductor 

Orchestra  of  America,  Inc. 

New  York  City 
Richard  Korn,  Conductor 

Tulare  County  Symphony 
Tulare,  California 
Robert  W.  Cole,  Conductor 

Vermont  Philharmonic 
Northfield,  Vermont 
Jon  Borowicz,  Conductor 

ARTS  COUNCILS 

Charlotte  Arts  Cotmcil 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

George  M.  Schaefer,  Exec.  Director 

Greensboro  Arts  Council 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Millard  B.  ^uers,  Sec’y 


SYMPHONY  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS 

Atlanta  Symphony  Women’s  Association 
Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  McEvoy,  President 


LIBRARIES 

Los  Angeles  State  College  Library 
Los  Angeles,  California 


CONDUCTORS 


Bragg,  Richard  P. 
Bath,  Ohio 


Brown,  Beatrice 

YMHA  Orchestra  of  In  wood,  NYC 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Cavaliere,  Alfonso 
Philadelphia  Civic  Ballet  Co. 

Dooley,  Frank  H. 

Palm  Beach  Symphony,  Florida 

Eisenberg,  Abel 

National  Conservatory  of  Music 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Feldman,  Martin,  Asst.  Conductor 
Racine  Symphony,  Wisconsin 

Flanders,  Peter 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Geiler,  Harold  J. 

Fort  Smith  Symphony  Association,  Ark. 

Herriman,  Jack  L. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Jackson,  William  I. 

New  Symphony  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Sam  L. 

Hillel  Symphony 
Rochester,  New  York 


Mayer,  Thomas 
Ottawa  Philharmonic,  Canada 


Nappo,  Carmen 
Metropolitan  Symphony 
Miami,  Florida 

Rudolf,  Max 

Cincinnati  Symphony,  Ohio 

Rudolf,  Robert 
Tucson,  Arizona 


(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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An  extraordinary 
for  jaded 

Beginning  twelve  years  ago,  the  Louisville  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  somewhat  startled  the  music  world 
by  commissioning  outstanding  contemporary  com¬ 
posers  to  write  symphonic  compositions  for  the 
Louisville  Orchestra.  Ever  since,  these  works  have 
been  premiered  regularly  by  the  Orchestra  under 
the  baton  of  famed  Robert  Whitney.  Recorded  by 
Columbia  technicians,  they  are  offered,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  as  fine,  12-inch,  33%  RPM  high-fidelity  “First 
Edition”  Records. 

During  the  ensuing  years  39  records  have  been 
produced,  and  are  now  being  issued  to  2,100  sub¬ 
scribers.  (This  is  to  be  compared  with  the  million 
subscribers  of  at  least  one  popular  record  club!) 

Admittedly  a  very  “advanced”  project.  First 
Edition  Records  have  won  columns  of  praise  from 
most  of  America’s  top  critics.  The  subscription  list 
is  a  blue-book  of  music  connoisseurs  throughout  the 
free  world  (though  Russian  composers  Shostakovich, 
Kabalevsky  and  Khrennikov,  visiting  the  Louisville 


menu 

musical  appetites 

Orchestra  last  November,  said  that  First  Edition 
Records  were  well-known  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  too). 

If  you  are  building  or  wish  to  build  a  notable 
library  of  the  best  contemporary  music,  these  records 
are  a  must.  They  are  available  singly  at  $7.95  each, 
or  by  subscription  at  $5.95.  As  a  special  introduc¬ 
tory  inducement,  we  are  now  offering  six  of  the 
most-requested  records  for  the  price  of  one — $35.70 
worth  of  these  connoisseur  recordings  for  only  $5.95, 
upon  your  agreement  to  purchase  the  next  six  new 
releases  during  the  next  12  months,  at  $5.95  each. 

•  The  first  6  records  (all  6  for  $5.95)  will  be  mailed  you 
on  receipt  of  coupon. 

•  You  may  discontinue  your  subscription  at  any  time  after 
purchasing  the  6  new  releases  at  $5.95  each,  within  one  year. 

•  The  6  new  releases,  for  which  you  pay  $5.95  each,  will 
be  mailed  you  at  intervals  of  approximately  two  months. 
We  pay  the  postage.  After  purchasing  these  6  records  at 
$5.95  each,  you  receive  a  First  Edition  Record  of  your 
choice,  free,  for  every  2  additional  selections  you  buy. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  (A  Non- 
Profit  Organization)  Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 


5451 

5452 

5453 

5454 

583 

591 


Richard  Wangerin,  Manager,  louisvii.le  PHII.Harmonic  society 
Suite  28,  8.30  S.  Fourth  St.,  Louisville  3,  Ky. 


PAUL  CRESTON;  Invocation  and  Dance.  HEITOR  VILLA¬ 
LOBOS:  Overture.  "Dawn  in  a  Tropical  Forest."  HALSEY 
STEVENS:  Triskelion. 

HENRY  COWELL:  Symphony  No.  11.  ALEXANDER  TCHE- 
REPNIN:  Suite.  Opus  87.  BERNARD  WAGENAAR:  A  Concert 
Overture. 

PETER  MENNIN:  Symphony  No.  6.  WALLINGFORD  RIEGGER: 
Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  (Benjamin  Owen,  Pianist). 
ERNST  TOCH:  Notturno. 

ALAN  HOVHANESS:  Concerto  No.  7  for  Orchestra.  MARIO 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO:  Overture  to  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.”  CARLOS  SURINACH:  Sinfonietta  Flamenca. 

ELLIOTT  CARTER:  Variations  for  Orchestra.  EVERETT  HELM; 
Second  Piano  Concerto  (Benjamin  Owen.  Pianist). 

AARON  COPLAND:  Orchestral  Variations.  ALFONSO 
LETELIER:  Aculeo.  Suite  for  Orchestra. 


PU*M  enroll  me  M  a  aubarriber  for 
FIrat  Edition  Recorda,  and  aend  me 
the  6  recorda  iiated  at  the  left.  You 
may  bill  me  a  total  of  $.1.95  for 
these  6. 

I  agree  to  purchaae  6  additional  new 


Louiaville  releaaea  during  the  nest  12 
montha.  at  I5.9S  each  (or  I  will  effect 
a  $3.20  saving  by  making  a  aingle  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  $32.50) — after  which 
I  will  receive  a  free  bonua  record  for 
each  additional  2  aelectiona  I  buy. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  — 6  RECORDS  FOR  $S.9S  Will 
BE  MAIIED  YOU  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  THIS  COUPON 
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1960  CONVENTION  SESSION 

The  College  Orchestra  for  Opera  and  Opera  Workshops 


Hans  Lampl,  Conductor,  Michigan  State 
University  Orchestra,  E.  Lansing. 

According  to  a  list  compiled  by  the  Central 
Opera  Service,  there  were  841  opera  produc¬ 
ing  organizations  in  the  U.  S.  in  1958.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  fact  that  this  figure  exceeded  that 
of  1957  by  more  than  300,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  by  now  there  are  well  over  1000  such 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  A  very 
large  number  among  these  groups  are  opera 
workshops  in  colleges  and  universities.  This 
increase  in  operatic  activity  is  a  wonderful 
thing;  but  very  few  of  the  mxisic  departments 
involved  have  either  a  large  enough  student 
body  or  the  faculty  personnel  with  the  oper¬ 
atic  background  to  embark  on  a  full-flexed, 
balanced  operatic  program  from  the  outset. 
But  the  demand  is  there,  and  the  problem  is 
to  make  the  most  of  existing  facilities  in  any 
given  situation. 

I  might  mention  the  fact  that  the  increase 
in  operatic  activity  and  the  notorious  lack 
of  opportunity  for  conductors  to  gain  opera 
experience  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  publication  of  books  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  practical  aspects  of  producing  and 
conducting  opera.  Of  course,  reading  of  any 
sort  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  practical 
experience.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  anyone 
confronted  with  a  practical  assignment  with¬ 
out  having  had  the  benefit  of  adequate  prac¬ 
tical  preparation  may  be  spared  a  certain 
amount  of  error  in  his  trials.  And  in  produc¬ 
ing  opera  there  is  unquestionably  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  error  than  in  other  areas  of  musical 
activity. 

Very  few  universities  and  colleges  are 
blessed  with  more  than  <Mie  orchestra.  There¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  first  questions  is  always:  to 
what  extent  will  the  orchestra  schedule  allow 
participation  in  opera  productions?  I  should 
Uke  to  stress  that  the  piano  is  at  best  a  poor 
substitute..  There  are  some  contemporary 
operas  whose  composers  decided  not  to  or¬ 
chestrate  their  pieces  before  being  assiired 
of  a  performance  with  orchestral  accompam- 
ment.  But  invariably  the  orchestra  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  esthetic  whole,  adding  another 
dimension  which  the  piano  can  never  supply. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  an  opera  per¬ 
formance  with  piano  is  no  better  than  a  black 
and  white  reproduction  of  a  magnificent  oil 
painting.  Nevertheless,  I  would  never  agree 
with  the  kind  of  purist  who  would  prefer 
to  do  without  opera  if  he  had  to  fall  back 
on  the  use  of  the  piano. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  no  orches¬ 
tra  is  available,  two  pianos  are  preferable  to 
one.  Whenever  possible,  the  generally  greatly 
reduced  piano-vocal  score  sliould  be  amended 
by  insertion  of  important  passages  from  the 
full  score,  with  careful  annotation  of  the  in¬ 
struments  involved.  Skillful  pianists  will  be 
able,  through  imaginative  phrasing  and  ar¬ 
ticulation  and  control  of  dynamics,  to  suggest 
the  colors  of  the  orchestra.  For  example,  any 
pianist  will  be  able  to  suggest  a  distinction 
between  arco  and  pizz. 

I  believe  that — by  and  large — the  conductor 
of  the  college  orchestra  is  the  most  logical 
person  to  conduct  a  college  opera  performance. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  in  such  a 
case  there  will  be  little  objection  on  his  part 
to  have  the  orchestra  participate  in  operatic 
ventures.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  there  is  some  objection 
to  releasing  weeks  of  rehearsal  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  only  a  very  small  segment  of 
the  symphonic  literature  can  be  covered  in 
any  given  school  year.  But  once  the  advan¬ 
tages  are  .taken  into  consideration,  it  should 
be  possible  to  overcome  such  objections. 


One  of  the  basic  objectives  in  orchestra 
training  is  to  teach  the  individual  player  to 
follow  the  conductor’s  signals  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  Since  opera  involves  the  utmost  in  flexi¬ 
bility — in  dynamics  and  tempo  as  well — with 
each  phrase  reflecting  every  dramatic  nuance 
of  the  text,  it  has  been  traditionally  the  best 
training  ground  for  orchestral  players  as  well 
as  conductors.  A  well-routined  player  of  an 
opera  orchestra  who  is  able  to  reflect  a  fine 
conductor’s  every  nuance  instantaneously  has 
learned  every  trick  in  the  book. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  preparation 
and  performance  of  operas,  however,  may 
give  rise  to  some  frustration  on  the  part  of 
the  orchestra  player.  To  begin  with,  in  the 
early  rehearsals  soloists  and  chorus  will  be 
missing.  Even  if  time  has  been  taken  to  discuss 
the  dramatic  context  or  play  a  recording,  the 
average  player  will  not  be  able  to  round  out 
the  picture  in  his  own  mind.  Many  orchestra 
pits — to  the  players — seem  designed  with  a 
view  toward  making  things  as  uncomfortable 
for  them  as  possible.  Final  rehearsals  of  full- 
length  operas  usually  have  to  be  long  and 
always  ^  the  players’  patience.  Both  pit 
rehearsals  and  performance  are  frustrating  for 
the  player,  because  he  can  neither  follow  the 
stage  action  nor  really  hear  the  voices  of 
soloists  and  chorus  distinctly,  if  at  all.  The 
structure  and  size  of  pits  frequently  necessi¬ 
tate  separating  sections  of  the  orchestra,  so 
that  he  doesn’t  even  hear  the  orchestral  tex¬ 
ture  in  his  customary  perspective.  In  addition, 
the  acoustics  of  a  hall — not  to  mention  the 
limited  power  of  young  voices — often  require 
great  restraint,  so  that  particularly  woodwinds 
and  brass  can  not  ever  be  allowed  to  play  out. 

In  spite  of  all  this  wear  cind  tear,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  opera  production  most  often  turns  out 
to  be  a  source  of  intense  gratification,  even 
pride,  to  every  orchestra  player.  With  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  much  tact  the  conductor 
can  manage  to  make  it  also  a  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence. 

In  my  opinion  the  yearly  schedule  of  a 
college  orchestra  should  include  at  least  one 
full-scale  opera  production.  When  the  size  of 
the  pit — or  other  considerations — preclude  the 
use  of  the  entire  orchestra,  the  question  arises 
what  to  do  with  the  usually  weaker  rest. 
There  are  several  alternatives.  One  may  re¬ 
hearse  with  the  entire  orchestra  imtil  it  is 
time  to  move  into  the  pit.  But  much  rehearsal 
time  can  be  saved  by  eliminating  the  excess 
players  frwn  the  outset.  I  find  that — wher¬ 
ever  possible — the  most  constructive  solution 
to  the  problem  is  to  arrange  for  separate 
rehearsals  for  the  remaining  group.  The  time 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  a  number 
of  ways:  for  example,  for  intensive  training 
in  orchestra  routine  or  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  through  either  standard  literature  or 
student  compositions.  If  the  regular  con¬ 
ductor  is  unable  to  take  charge  of  these  ses¬ 
sions,  this  might  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
teachers  of  various  instruments  to  emphasize 
technical  details,  or  for  student  conductors  to 
try  their  hands. 

Before  orchestra  rehearsals  begin,  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  an  opera  frequently  will  have  had 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  string  parts  have  to  be  bowed, 
dynamics  adjusted  where  difficulties  of  bal¬ 
ance  are  known  to  exist.  But  more  often  than 
not  the  size  of  the  pit  or  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  college  orchestra  will  require  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  orchestration,  from  the  transfer 
of  certain  passages  from  one  part  to  another 
to  a  cmnplete  re-writing  and  reduction  of  the 
orchestration.  It  is,  incidentally,  a  possible 
though  not  necessarily  desirable  expedient  to 
erwise  have  to  be  omitted. 


Three  to  four  weeks  of  rehearsals  prior  to 
dress  rehearsals  seem  to  be  advisable  with  the 
average  college  orchestra.  The  more  careful 
and  extensive  the  preparation  of  parts,  the 
less  time  will  be  lost  in  interrupting  rehears¬ 
als,  which  is  particularly  important  in  opera 
where  feeling  for  continuity  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  from  the  outset.  In  the  preliminary 
rehearsals  it  is  best  to  proceed  by  acts  and 
read  through  whole  scenes,  if  not  entire  acts, 
before  rehearsing  details.  Some  conductors 
like  to  talk  through  such  matters  as  beat 
patterns,  tempo  changes,  unexpected  breaks, 
the  handling  of  recitatives,  and  the  like.  But 
imless  the  players  have  had  some  experience 
and  can  grasp  these  matters  quickly,  this  may 
turn  out  to  1^  a  waste  of  time. 

As  soon  as  some  fluency  has  been  achieved, 
the  singers  should  be  brought  into  the  re¬ 
hearsals — without  any  stage  action — in  order 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  get  used  to  the  sound 
of  the  orchestra  and  the  beat  of  the  condt^tor. 
Even  experienced  singers  find  the  adju^^Hit 
from  piano  to  orchestra  sound  very  diiWRt, 
especially  in  the  case  of  works  they  have 
never  studied.  Time  and  again  the  reduced 
piano-vocal  score  will  lack  the  very  cues  that 
provide  orientation  for  the  singer.  If  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
complete  musical  rehearsals  in  the  theater 
prior  to  the  final  dress  rehearsals,  without 
action,  but  with  the  singers  on  stage  and  the 
orchestra  in  the  pit.  In  this  way  the  singers 
may  gain  some  preliminary  orientation,  both 
with  respect  to  the  conductor’s  position  and 
the  orchestral  sound  they  may  expect  to  hear 
in  performance. 

The  technical  rehearsals  usually  prove  most 
time-consuming  and  enervating.  ITie  orches¬ 
tra  is  often  used  in  these  rehearsals;  but  there 
is  no  .  question  that  little  is  accomplished 
musically.  It  seems  just  as  well  to  use  the 
piano  only  when  timing  curtains,  set  changes, 
light  cues,  etc. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  dress  rehears¬ 
als,  and  in  case  alternate  casts  are  used,  two 
dress  rehearsals  for  each  cast  are  advi^tfk^. 

It  might  be  well  to  touch  on  the  matflHn 
balance  between  pit  and  stage.  First  o^fll, 
under  any  circumstances  the  conductor  can 
rarely  have  an  idea  of  the  exact  balance  from 
his  position  in  the  pit,  and  it  is  imperative  to 
have  a  trustworthy  and  experienced  musician 
in  the  auditorium  during  rehearsals,  following 
proceedings  with  the  score  and  ready  to  take 
notes.  As  mentioned  before,  young  voices  will 
often  necessitate  reducing  the  dynamic  level, 
and  the  acoustics  of  the  hall  will  sometimes 
prove  treacherous.  In  addition,  unless  great 
care  has  been  taken  with  the  staging,  other 
problems  of  balance  can  arise  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  singers.  For  example,  of  two  siivg- 
ers  producing  equal  volume,  one  placed  down¬ 
stage  the  other  upstage,  the  one  upstage  will 
sound  much  weaker;  or,  a  mere  45°  him  of 
the  singer’s  head,  without  any  decrease  in 
his  vocal  effort,  may  result  in  a  noticeable 
loss  of  volume.  True,  these  matters  should 
properly  be  anticipate  in  the  early  phases 
of  staging.  But  invariably  such  problems  arise 
in  the  final  rehearsals,  and  short  of  changing 
the  staging  and  practically  assuring  disaster 
for  opening  night,  all  a  conductor  can  do  is 
compensate  for  such  imbalances. 

If  the  auditorium  is  large,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  PA  system.  In  this  case,  the 
only  really  satisfactory  approach  is  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  position  of  the  microphones  from 
the  very  beginning  and  design  the  stage  action 
accordingly. 

To  many  people  the  conductor  of  an  opera 
performance  seems  little  more  than  a  glorified 
traffic  cop.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  coordinating  soloists,  chorus. 
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and  orchestra  under  adverse  physical  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  conductors 
themselves  sometimes  appear  satisfied  in  di¬ 
recting  a  performance  as  if  their  only  goal 
were  to  keep  things  from  falling  apart.  I  was 
shocked,  in  a  sense,  when  Jean  Morel  took 
occasion  during  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League’s  last  Opera  Institute  to  com¬ 
mend  one  of  the  conductors  for  working  out 
nuances  as  carefully  as  if  he  were  dealing  with 
a  piece  of  symphonic  music.  That  the  remark 
was  made  at  all  might  lead  one  to  believe  that 
in  the  case  of  opera  less  care  is  generally 
taken  in  the  working  out  of  details. 

The  fact  is  that  the  larger  the  apparatus  and 
the  more  divergent  the  elements  involved,  the 
less  attention  the  conductor  can  give  to  in¬ 
terpretative  details  in  the  performance.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  inspired 
performances,  full  of  subtlety,  but  the  inter¬ 
pretive  details  will  have  had  to  be  settled  in 
early  rehearsals,  in  the  coaching  sessions 
with  the  singers,  the  chorus,  and,  of  course, 
the  orchestra,  before  the  fmai  nmthroughs. 

I  feel  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve  a  really  musical  and  well-coordinated 
pedHraance  with  the  average  college  group 
th^^with  a  professional  one.  While  there  is 
m^^rehearsal  time  in  the  case  of  a  college 
production,  the  conductor  can  not  really  ever 
be  sure  of  unseasoned  student  performers.  He 
must  be  ready  at  any  time  to  deviate  from  his 
established  conducting  pattern,  help  a  singer 
who  suddenly  freezes,  adjust  the  balance  in 
passages  that  have  never  presented  problems 
before,  perhaps  bring  in  a  brass  section  be¬ 
latedly  whose  attention  had  been  wandering. 
Thus  he  needs  the  utmost  flexibility;  yet,  no 
matter  where  his  attention  may  have  to  be 
focussed  in  such  emergencies,  ffie  basic  beat 
pattern  must  be  clear  at  all  times.  Physical 
conditions  make  this  otherwise  elementary 
task  quite  difficult.  The  players  are  spread 
out  in  such  a  way  that  those  at  the  extreme 
sides  of  the  pit  have  trouble  distinguishing 
lateral  movements,  and  a  slight  turn  of  the 
conductor  to  the  right  will  make  the  player 
on  the  left  lose  sight  of  the  baton.  In  addition, 
some  pits  are  so  deep  that  the  conductor,  in 
order  to  establish  contact  with  the  stage,  will 
have  to  be  raised  well  above  the  normal  line 
o^^kht  of  the  orchestra  players.  In  such  a 
ciV^ne  may  even  have  to  conduct  on  two 
different  planes. 

Generally  speaking,  whatever  the  situation, 
the  problems  will  diminish  with  the  degree 
of  effort  spent  in  rehearsals. 

A  conductor  may  And  it  difficult  to  establish 
and  maintain  contact  with  the  stage.  His  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  respect  depends  on  a  number  of 
things:  First  of  all,  the  quality  which  some 
conductors  seem  to  have  more  than  others  to 
project  their  personality  and  mcike  their  in¬ 
tentions  felt  by  player  and  singer  alike;  apart 
from  such  imponderables,  there  is  the  matter 
of  simply  being  seen:  Adjusting  the  lights 
on  the  conductor’s  desk  so  that  his  figure  is 
sufficiently  illuminated  without  his  being 
blinded;  a  white  baton,  and  then  a  somewhat 
higher  level  of  beating;  in  addition,  very  clear 
cues  that  are  timed  with  precision  and  aimed 
specifically  at  the  singer  or  chorus  group  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  This  necessitates  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
cot^uctor  not  only  of  the  score  but  of  the 
details  of  the  staging  as  well.  There  is  nothing 
more  embarrassing  and  useless  than  throwing 
a  perfectly  beautiful  cue  to  stage  right  when 
the  singer  in  question  happens  to  be  on  stage 
left.  It  is  genei4dly  of  immense  help  if  the  con¬ 
ductor  knows  the  text  so  well  that  he  can 
anticipate  a  singer’s  every  whim  and  in  case 
of  emergency  even  throw  him  a  line  (there 
are  usu^y  no  prompter’s  boxes  in  college 
theaters,  a^  the  value  of  prompting  from  the 
wings— even  if  expert  prompters  are  avail¬ 
able — is  highly  questionable). 

I  should  like  to  quote  ^bert  Lawrence 
concerning  the  cueing  of  singers.  He  says  in 
his  book  “The  World  of  Opm”:  some  con¬ 


ductors  insist  on  treating  the  singers  like 
orchestral  instruments,  throwing  gestures  at 
the  stage  that  had  been  better  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  last  stand  of  second  violins.  Nothing 
can  freeze  a  singer  so  qmckly  as  the  imperi¬ 
ous  conunand — not  because  singers  are  rebel¬ 
lious  by  nature  (on  the  contrary,  most  modem 
vocalists  are  fundamentally  ol^ging),  but  be¬ 
cause  a  lack  of  elasticity  interferes  with  their 
breath,  phrasing  and  tone. 

The  ideal  relationship  in  our  times  between 
singer  and  conductor  should  parallel  the 
rapport  betw'een  citizen  and  administrator, 
rather  than  subject  and  sovereign.  The  era 
when  the  musical  director,  displeased  with  his 
singers,  was  permitted  to  stamp  his  feet  on 
the  podium  in  the  presence  of  the  public  is 
happily  past.  Today,  if  vocalists  turn  out 
below  par,  they  are  not  reengaged;  but  their 
dignity — for  they  are  just  as  human  as  the 
man  with  the  baton  and  sometimes,  in  spirit, 
more  so — is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Nevertheless, — and  I  am  paraphrasing  the 
remark  of  another  experienced  opera  con¬ 
ductor — opera  singers  seem  to  be  happiest 
when  they  are  conducted,  after  a  fashion.  It 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  security,  and  even 
though  this  sounds  contradictory,  of  a  certain 
independence.  To  be  sure,  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  should  actually  be  conducted,  but 
they  should  have  the  conductor’s  attention  at 
all  times.  It  goes  without  saying  that  at  any 
strategic  spot,  entrances,  tempo  changes,  holds, 
etc.,  the  conductor  must  have  the  eye  of  the 
singer. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  points  concern¬ 
ing  the  successful  operation  of  a  college  opera 
workshop.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  musi¬ 
cal  director  of  an  opera  production  should 
be  in  immediate  charge  of  all  the  musical 
elements.  It  should  be  he,  the  only  one  physi¬ 
cally  able  to  give  the  production  artistic  unity, 
who  should  be  responsible  for  the  coaching 
of  singers,  whether  he  plays  the  piano  or  not. 
If  he  is  fortunate  enou^  to  have  capable 
assistants,  he  should  be  explicit  concerning 
his  ideas  on  interpretation.  A  conductor  tak¬ 
ing  over  after  a  cast  has  been  prepared  by 
assorted  voice  teachers  who  all  have  their 
own  ideas  about  a  part,  no  matter  how  valid, 
is  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  It  is  generally 
too  late  to  retrain  the  singers,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  can  at  best  be  a  compromise.  Par¬ 
ticularly  when  dealing  with  college  students, 
it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  conductor 
to  know  the  vocal  as  well  as  artistic  idiosyn- 
cracies — not  to  say  inadequacies — of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  singers.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
better  way  for  him  to  find  out  these  things 
than  by  working  closely  with  his  cast  at  least 
from  the  time  they  know  their  notes.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  young  voices  be  forced.  The  inexperi¬ 
enced  singer  simply  does  not  have  the  tech¬ 
nique  to  know  how  to  protect  his  voice  against 
the  demands  of  an  energetic  conductor.  This 
applies  particularly  to  lengthy  staging  re¬ 
hearsals.  Unfortunately,  having  a  singer  sing 
at  half  voice  does  not  solve  the  problem  either, 
because  many  student  singers  put  a  ^eater 
strain  on  their  vocal  chords  when  trying  to 
sing  softly  than  when  they  sing  out.  A  sensi¬ 
tive  ear  and  a  sympathetic  approach  on  the 
part  of  the  conductor  are  usually  all  that  is 
necessary,  althou^  some  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  voice  is  of  inestimable  value. 

In  many  colleges,  stage  direction  for  opera 
productions  is  supplied  by  members  of  the 
theater  staff,  very  often  pe<^le  without  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  respect  at  MSU  have  been 
extremely  gratifying.  An  imaginative,  knowl- 
e^eable  theater  man  may  sometimes  ap- 
proadi  opera  staging  with  a  freshness  of 
which,  for  example,  some  former  opera  sing¬ 
ers  may  be  incapable.  It  is  unquestionably 
possible  in  such  a  case  to  establish  harmonious 
working  relations,  provided  there  is  the  nec¬ 
essary  give  and  take.  The  musical  director 
must  be  willing  to  respect  the  stage  director’s 
wi^es  for  flexible  sta^  movement  (I  know 


of  one  ccdlege  conductor  who  insisted  that  all 
the  singers  face  straight  out  whenever  sing¬ 
ing).  On  the  other  hand,  the  conductor  must 
insist  that  such  flexibility  neither  interfere 
with  vocal  control  nor  hamper  contact  be¬ 
tween  stage  and  pit.  Also  the  scenery  as  well 
as  the  stage  movement  must  be  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  musical  demands  of  the 
score  are  never  violated.  For  instance,  during 
a  build-up  toward  a  climax  a  singer  should 
not  be  expected  to  move  upstage,  losing  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  process,  whereas  a  movement 
downstage  would  have  the  opposite  effect  and 
serve  the  musical  demands  of  the  p»assage 
very  well. 

A  few  words  about  television  opera.  Broad¬ 
casting  actual  stage  productions  is  not  very 
effective  in  terms  of  the  medivun.  Close-ups 
are  rarely  possible  and — with  the  viewer 
unable  to  follow  details  of  facial  expression 
and  stage  business — the  action,  which  in  opera 
is  generally  slower  than  in  the  spoken  thea¬ 
ter,  may  appear  even  more  static.  Staging 
speciflcsdly  for  TV,  however,  with  several 
cameras  shooting  from  all  directions  allows 
for  immense  flexibility  and  variety. 

Most  college  TV  studios  do  not  have  enough 
space  to  accommodate  an  orchestra.  Unless 
the  orchestra  is  to  be  replaced  by  pianos,  one 
has  a  choice  between  pre-recordhig  all  the 
music  and  pre-recording  only  the  orchestral 
portion.  In  both  cases  there  are  problems  of 
synchronization.  In  the  first  case,  however, 
the  desire  for  complete  synchronization  is 
likely  to  inhibit  the  acting  of  the  singers, 
while  the  other  alternative  may  allow  for 
a  more  natural  characterization.  There  is  a 
danger  of  feedback,  but  the  possible  sli^t 
discrepancies  between  orchestra  and  singers 
most  likely  are  not  too  disturbing.  There  is, 
of  course,  also  the  possibility  of  separate 
operations  going  on  simultaneously  in  differ¬ 
ent  studios,  which  involves  the  use  of  an 
auxiliary  television  circuit.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  has  been  done  at  NBC,  with  Peter 
Herman  Adler  conducting  the  orchestra  on 
the  fifth  floor.  His  beat  would  be  relayed 
to  assistants  conducting  the  actor-singers  on 
another  floor,  with  the  sound  of  the  orchestra 
being  piped  in.  One  ca:i  see — and  one  could 
hear  on  occasion — that  the  audio  problem 
would  not  be  easy  to  solve. 

I  might  add  that  college  TV  stations,  while 
sometimes  blessed  with  a  few  professional 
technicians,  also  have  to  rely  on  student  help, 
with  added  hazards.  Nevertheless,  we  fouiid 
o\ir  experience  with  opera  production  on  TV 
at  Michigan  State  University  very  rewarding 
and  well  worth  the  effort  and  are  planning 
another  one  for  next  year. 

College  opera  workshops  are  often  started 
and  run  with  one  objective  in  mind:  to  put  on 
splashy  productions  aimed  at  the  campus  or 
conununity  audience.  While  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  provided  that  the  audience 
enjoys  itself  and  acquires  a  taste  for  more, 
I  feel  that  opera  activities  at  the  college  have 
a  much  more  basic  and  important  function. 
In  addition  to  the  technical  training  which 
student  singers  and  players  may  gain,  there 
is  an  aspect  to  opera  which  can  have  a  pro- 
foimdly  stimulating  ^ect  on  their  musical 
and  artistic  development.  This  is  the  concern 
with  the  dramatic  element.  With  the  proper 
direction  the  student  cannot  help  becoming 
acutely  aware  of  the  dramatic  aspects  of  a 
scene, — its  '.tmosphere, — the  interplay  and  the 
emotions  of  the  characters.  As  a  consequence 
a  pianissimo  or  fortissimo,  marcato  or  strin- 
gendo,  down  to  the  finest  nuaiice,  assume  a 
vital  significance  that  they  may  never  have 
had  before.  While  the  benefit  is  most  obvious 
in  the  case  oi  the  singer,  the  principle  applies 
equally  to  the  instrumental!^  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  playing  in  an  opera  orchestra  may, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  sensitive  and  knowl- 
edgrable  conductor,  open  up  entirely  new 
horizons.  On  these  grounds  alone  one  can 
make  a  good  case  for  opera  in  colleges,  and, 
by  all  means,  involving  the  college  orchestra. 
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1960  LEAGUE  CONVENTION  SESSION 

The  League ’s  1 9S9 — 60  Season 

By  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Leogue  Executive  Secretary 


Mr.  President,  members  and  guests  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  I  wish 
first  to  address  myself  to  those  of  you  who  are 
joining  with  us  in  a  Convention  for  the  first 
time.  The  president  and  board  of  the  League 
accord  me  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  present¬ 
ing  the  annual  audit  of  oim  stewardship  of  the 
faith,  trust  and  mwiey  which  the  League’s 
members  and  friends  place  in  us  each  year. 

The  distinguished  committee  of  eminent 
lawyers  which  undertook  the  League’s  study 
of  Legal  Documents  of  Symphony  Orchestras 
drafted  a  simple  statement  of  the  basic  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  an  orchestra’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  In  reality,  this  statement  is  a  Bill  of 
Rights  for  symphony  orchestras.  It  is  equally 
applicable  to  arts  councils  and  all  other  arts 
groups. 

That  same  classic  statement  is  applicable  to 
the  League,  and  offers  a  yardstick  by  which 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  our  work.  The 
statement,  adapted  to  the  League,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
shall  use  their  ^st  ^orts  to  carry  out  in 
good  faith  the  purposes  and  exercise  the 
powers  expressed  in  the  Charter  of  the 
corporation  in  such  manner  than  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  symphwiy  orchestras  and  arts 
councils  shall  ^  maintained,  and  that 
services  will  be  performed  of  cultural  and 
educational  value  in  and  for  symphcmy 
orchestras  and  arts  councils  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  having  regard  for  the 
fact  that  the  grant  of  tax  exemption  marks 
the  League’s  activities  as  affected  with  a 
public  interest  even  wider  than  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers  and  contributors.” 

You  are  invited  to  evaluate  this  morning’s 
report  according  to  those  principles. 

And  now,  I  address  myself  to  you  who  have 
attended  previous  conventions.  For  many  of 
us  here,  there  exist  bonds  of  deep  mutual 
affection,  admiration  and  respect  —  bonds 
forged  out  of  hard  work  and  shared  dreams 
in  the  world  of  great  music  and  the  arts — 
bonds  riveted  firmly  together  by  shared  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  in  an  ever  widening 
horizon  of  opportimity  and  responsibility. 

Especially  to  you  do  I  present  this  year’s 
report  with  great  humility  and  joy  because  it 
is  you  who  have  made  possible  this  year’s 
success  which  is,  in  reality,  the  result  not  of 
just  the  past  twelve  months  of  activity,  but 
rather  the  result  of  feUth  and  work  we  all 
have  placed  in  the  League  throughout  the 
years. 

Finonces 

As  you  members  of  orchestra  and  arts  coun¬ 
cil  governing  boards  well  know,  your  mana¬ 
gers  have  a  habit  of  reporting  on  financial 
matters  first  thing  in  a  meeting  when  the  re¬ 
port  is  good,  and  of  bringing  them  up  in  a 
carefully  planned  casual  context  when  the 
status  quo  is  discouraging.  Recognizing  the 
all-pervading  wisdom  of  managerial  talent,  I 
shall  follow  this  same  procedure  and  comment 
immediately  on  League  finances  for  1959-60. 

For  the  first  year  in  its  history,  the  League 
can  report  an  operating  surplus.  It’s  a  modest 
amount — $776.00 — but  to  smne  of  us  it  is  a 
shining  symbol  of  progress,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  operating  deficits  ^  $2,000 
to  $4,000  in  previous  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  League 
has  met  the  year’s  full  salary  of  its  executive 


secretary,  and  the  executive  secretary  asked 
me  to  extend  her  sincerest  thanks  to  those 
whose  contributions  and  dues  payments  of  the 
past  year  finally  made  the  full  salary  payment 
possible. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  League’s 
basic  income  from  membership  dues,  services 
and  contributions  exceeded  $50,000 — the  actual 
total  being  ^55,000.  Our  two  hundred  twenty- 
two  new  members  together  with  our  former 
members  paid  dues  totaling  $28,900  this  year — 
an  increase  of  29%  over  the  previous  year. 

Gross  assets  this  year,  including  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grants,  joint  activities  with  other 
organizations  and  support  from  various 
sources  totalled  $199,600 — as  compared  to 
$187,000  last  year. 

League  Staff 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  League  has 
begim  to  build  a  staff  which  has  the  elements 
of  permanency.  We  have  had  several  fine 
executive  assistants  with  us  in  past  years,  but 
from  the  outset  of  the  employment  of  each  of 
them,  we  all  knew  that  their  connection  with 
the  League  would  be  a  passing  phase  in  their 
professional  careers. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Nelms  ot 
Springfield,  Illinois  gave  up  their  work, 
friends  and  home  of  a  lifetime  to  come  with 
the  League — as  a  way  of  life,  and  at  consider¬ 
able  personal  financial  sacrifice.  To  the  Nelms, 
we  all  owe  much  of  this  year’s  progress. 

League  Beard 

In  my  opinion,  our  League  Board  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  challenge  set  forth  for  governing 
boards  in  the  Study  Committee’s  Bill  of  Rights 
— the  challenge  to  see  to  it  that  public  inter¬ 
est  in  the  arts  shall  be  served  through  the 
League.  This  is  so  in  great  measure  because 
of  the  leadership  of  our  own  John  Edwards, 
Fh-esident  of  the  League. 

I  have  never  asked  for  advice,  counsel  or 
help  on  any  League  matter,  large  or  small, 
but  what  he  somehow  has  found  the  time  and 
energy  to  give  it  his  attention  in  spite  of 
crushing  responsibilities  as  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony.  John  Edwards  gives 
the  League  and  his  own  orchestra  the  kind  of 
artistic  statesmanship  which  is  fovmd  only 
rarely  in  the  entire  field  of  the  arts. 

Individually,  the  League  Board  members 
have  assumed  greater  responsibility  for  League 
work  this  year  than  in  former  years.  Many 
of  th«n  have  carried  out  arduous,  time  con¬ 
suming  tasks  in  connection  with  League  ac¬ 
tivities,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  work 
they  hztndle  with  their  own  orchestras  or  arts 
coimcils.  Members  of  the  League  board  also 
have  contributed  generously  to  the  League 
maintance  fund — this  year  and  in  previous 
years. 

Lang  Range  Planning  Cammittee 

The  Board,  this  year,  brought  into  being  a 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  nationally  known  leaders  in  the  field  of 
music,  men  and  women  who  have  accepted 
responsibility  to  study  and  advise  the  board 
on  major  areas  of  League  interest,  future  de¬ 
velopment,  and  activity.  The  Committee  will 
be  increased  frOTn  year  to  year  and  at  the 
present  time  includes  the  following  persons: 

Henry  Cowell,  Composer 

Douglas  Moore,  Composer 

Carl  Haverlin,  President,  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc. 


Arthur  Hauser,  Former  President,  Music 
Publishers  Association 

George  Judd,  Sr.,  Former  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony 

Herman  Kenin,  President,  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Musicians 

William  Mills,  Retiring  Elxec.  Pres.,  New 
York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mrs.  James  Newcomb,  Board  Member,  Pas¬ 
adena  Symphony 

Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Music  Per¬ 
formance  Trust  Fund 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  Board  Member,  Dallas 
Symphony 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Chairman,  President’s 
Music  Committee 

George  Szell,  Musical  Director,  Cle\^^k 
Orchestra. 

This,  then  is  the  board,  advisory  committee, 
staff  and  financial  structure  within  which  the 
League  work  for  1959-60  was  undertaken  and 
which  I  should  now  like  to  review  briefly. 
Going  back  to  the  measuring  stick  in  the 
Study  Committee’s  Bill  of  Rights,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  “services  shall  be  performed  of 
cultural  and  educational  value  to  orchestras 
and  arts  councils.”  This,  we  have  tried  to  do. 

We  all  know  that  a  strong,  successful  or¬ 
chestra  is  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  strengths  of 
each  of  its  component  parts — the  playing  per- 
sotmel,  the  conductor,  the  manager,  the  board 
and  the  womens  association,  the  audience,  the 
contributors  and  the  gener^  public  in  which 
there  must  be  developed  a  sympathetic  cli¬ 
mate  for  the  arts. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  League  to  serve  each  of 
these  component  parts  of  symphony  orchestras 
and  their  counterparts  in  arts  coimcils. 

Many  League  activities  cut  across  the  lu^ 
of  these  areas,  and  it  is  of  one  such  bro^^' 
based  service  that  I  now  wish  to  report  tc^^F. 

Retirement  Fund 

I  am  authorized  by  the  League  Board  of 
Directors  to  make  the  first  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  action  taken  yesterday  which  touches 
all  phases  of  the  operations  of  orchestras  and 
arts  councils. 

Two  years  ago,  the  League  began  investiga¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  tragic  professional  gaps  in 
the  orchestra  and  euls  council  profession — 
the  lack  of  any  type  of  security  for  those  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  to  make  a  career  of  conduct¬ 
ing  symphony  orchestras  and  managing  or¬ 
chestras  and  arts  councils. 

Yesterday,  the  League  Board  accepted  a 
Retirement  Fund  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
which  will  enable  League  member  symphony 
orchestras  and  arts  councils,  their  conductors, 
managers  and  administrative  employees  to 
subscribe  to  a  retirement  program  especially 
designed  for  this  profession. 

Costs  of  the  retirement  plan  will  be  shared 
on  a  50-50  basis  by  the  organizations  and  the 
individuals.  We  believe  the  adoptiim  of  the 
plan  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
which  could  be  taken  to  professionalize  and 
humanize  our  field  and  our  work. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  practical  development 
which  reflects  the  vitality  and  the  progress 
which  now  dominate  orchestras  and  arts 
councils.  In  the  years  to  come,  a  security  plan 
will  prove  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
decision  of  many  talent^,  gifted  young  men 
on  whether  or  not  to  enter  these  fields.  We 
need  them. 
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Tools  of  the  Trade 


Under  the  heading  of  “Tools  of  the  Trade,” 
the  League  has  carried  out  a  wide  variety  of 
services  to  its  membership  this  season,  includ¬ 
ing: 

1.  Publication  of  the  Arts  Council  Survey 
which  was  completed  by  Leslie  White, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  In¬ 
stitute  of  Fine  Arts. 


2.  Elxchange  of  financial  and  operational 
data.  TTie  detailed  compiled  reports  were 
handled  by  Mr.  Nelms  in  the  League  of¬ 
fice  and  were  issued  to  participating  or¬ 
chestras  within  three  budget  groupings — 
the  metropolitan  orchestras,  the  large 
budget  community  orchestras  and  the 
small  budget  community  orchestras. 

3.  Approximately  100  member  orchestras 
participated  in  the  League’s  monthly  ex¬ 
change  of  information  on  concert  attend¬ 
ance  in  relation  to  the  type  of  concert 
and  special  attractions  presented. 

4.  Nearly  two  himdred  orchestras  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  recent  survey  on  support  of 
orchestras  by  municipal,  county  and  state 

funds.  All  members  will  receive  a 
^^ppimary  report  on  this  survey  and  the 
^jarticipating  organizations  will  receive 
Ae  comprehensive  report. 


5.  Several  source  memorandums  based  on 
recent  surveys  and  materials  have  been 
issued  to  the  membership  this  season  in¬ 
cluding  memos  on  Symphony  Balls,  Wom¬ 
ens  Association  Fund  Raising  Events, 
Special  Promotion  Plans,  etc. 

6.  A  Guest  Conductor  Elxchange  Experiment 
was  tried  this  season  and  we  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  a  year  from  now  whether  or 
not  it  was  successful.  In  response  to  many, 
many  requests  from  conductors  for  the 
League  to  assist  them  in  working  out 
guest  appearances,  the  League  tried  the 
following  experiment. 

Approximately  forty  orchestras,  operat¬ 
ing  approximately  similar  structures,  and 
their  conductors  were  invited  to  form  a 
sort  of  pool  for  exchange  of  guest  appear¬ 
ances  during  the  1960-61  season,  with  the 
League  serving  as  the  liaison  agency  for 
^^e  arrangements.  After  an  exchange  of 
^Brother  lengthy  series  of  questionnaires, 
^^tc.  five  or  six  orchestras  and  their  con¬ 
ductors  found  it  possible  and  desirable  to 
experiment  with  the  plan  this  coming 
season.  If  it  proves  successful,  the  League 
will  try  to  expand  the  plan. 

7.  The  League  Talent  Pool  continued  to 
serve  many  orchestras,  and  many  musi¬ 
cians  who  were  concerned  primarily  in 
finding  security  positions  which  also 
would  enable  them  to  play  in  well  estab¬ 
lished  community  orchestras.  The  service 
was  of  some  assistance  to  professional 
musicians. 


8.  The  League  Service  Membership  Pro¬ 
gram  in  which  conductors  and  managers 
may  learn  of  openings,  and  in  which  or¬ 
chestras  may  receive  help  in  locating 
personnel  was  called  upon  often  this  year 
by  both  orchestras  and  arts  covmcils.  A 
total  of  thirteen  manag;ement  positions 
and  ten  conducting  positions  were  an¬ 
nounced  through  the  ^rvice  Membership 
program  during  the  year.  Over  half  were 
fill^  through  League  contacts. 

9.  Various  members  of  the  League  Board 
and  the  Elxecutive  Secretary  made  field 
trips  to  many  of  the  League  affiliated  or¬ 
chestras,  assisting  in  various  phases  of 
their  work. 


Study  and  Training  Activities 

The  League  continued  its  work  in  various 
fields  of  study  and  training  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  report  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  has  made  possible  a  continuation  of 
certain  phases  of  this  work  through  a  new 
grant  made  last  December  in  the  amount  of 


$178,000.  These  funds  will  help  finance  con¬ 
ductors  workshops  through  the  winter  of  1962. 

This  grant  brings  the  total  funds  granted  to 
the  League  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
the  last  six  years  to  approximately  one  half 
million  dollars. 

Conductor  Study  Programs 

The  Conductor  Study  Programs  during  the 
last  year  included  the  five  weeks  of  summer 
workshops  at  Asilomar  and  Sewanee  which 
served  250  musicians,  40  conductors  and  14 
composers  and  in  which  we  introduced  the  use 
of  films  as  a  conducting  study  technique.  This 
year’s  major  symphony  workshop  was  with 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  under  the  direction 
of  Max  Rudolf. 

Our  workshops  cannot  begin  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  scores  of  conductors  wishing  to  at¬ 
tend  them,  so  we  have  carried  on  a  survey 
these  last  few  weeks  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  interest  among  educational 
institutions  in  our  developing  study  films  in 
the  field  of  conducting.  To  date,  we  have  had 
replies  from  94  colleges  and  imiversities,  91 
of  which  urged  us  to  go  ahead  with  such  a 
plan.  We  now  are  seeking  financing  for  it. 

In  the  1959  Recording  project  in  conjimction 
with  the  conductors  workshop  at  Asilomar, 
the  League  was  enabled  to  record  for  study 
purposes  the  works  of  several  young  com¬ 
posers.  The  tapes,  discs  and  scores  of  these 
works  will  be  ready  for  circulation  in  the 
late  summer. 

Management  Course 

This  year’s  management  course  probably 
was  the  most  successful  so  far  presented.  It 
was  held  in  New  York  City  thereby  enabling 
members  of  the  course  to  hear  concerts  of 
several  orchestras  which  were  on  tour,  and 
meet  representatives  of  various  firms  and 
organizations  with  which  orchestras  transact 
a  great  deal  of  business. 

fii  a  recent  survey  of  the  management  situa¬ 
tion,  we  foimd  that  approximately  thirty-five 
persons  now  holding  administrative  and 
managerial  positions  in  symphony  orchestras 
and  arts  councils  are  “graduates”  of  the 
League  course. 

As  a  result  of  our  extended  work  in  conduc¬ 
tor  study,  the  League  this  year  published  a 
summary  of  the  needs  and  opportunities  in 
conducting  study  in  the  U.S.  and  the  study 
has  been  used  widely  in  various  educational 
institutions  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Public  Service 

Going  back  again  to  the  yardstick  of  the 
Legal  Document  Study  Committee,  we  find 
that  “the  grant  of  tax  exemption  marks  the 
League’s  activities  as  affected  with  a  public 
interest  even  wider  than  that  of  its  subscribers 
and  contributors.”  We  have  tried  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility  during  the  last  year  in  our 
work  with  other  organizations  and  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  whole. 

1.  The  League  has  continued  its  work  with 
the  Music  Critics  Association,  assisting  in 
the  presentation  of  the  annual  workshop, 
the  forthcoming  Western  Conference  of 
Critics  in  July,  and  in  publishing  the 
critics’  new  national  publication — “The 
Critics  Criteria.”  The  League  has  been 
requested  by  the  Critics  Association  to 
continue  to  serve  as  its  administrative 
and  secretarial  agency. 

2.  When  the  League  learned  there  was  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  network 
broadcasts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
would  be  continued  on  CBS  Radio,  we 
felt  that  this  was  a  matter  of  wide  public 
interest.  A  letter  was  sent  to  all  League 
affiliates  as  well  as  its  large  mailing  list 
of  non-members  alerting  orchestrally  in¬ 
terested  people  to  the  situation.  In  all, 
CBS  received  11,000  letters  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  urging  retention  of  the  Philharmonic 
program,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  League’s  interest  in  this  matter  and 


the  responses  of  you  and  your  colleagues 
accounted  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  mail.  As  a  result  of  this  indication  of 
wide  public  interest  in  the  broadcasts,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  will  be  presented 
by  CBS  Radio  for  the  thirty-first  con¬ 
secutive  year.  Congratulations  to  all  of 
you  who  helped  bring  this  about! 

3.  The  propos^  National  Cultural  Center 
for  the  Arts,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  en¬ 
visioned  as  a  cultural  monument  and 
show  case  for  the  arts  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  League  has  been  designated  as  one  of 
a  few  national  organizations  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  center. 

4.  Musical  America  has  invited  the  League 
Executive  Secretary  to  serve  on  its  ad¬ 
visory  editorial  board. 

5.  Voice  of  America  laimched  a  new  series 
of  lectures  for  broadcast  throughout  the 
world  this  year,  titled  “The  Forum  Lec¬ 
tures.”  The  League  Executive  Secretary 
was  asked  to  prepare  and  present  the  first 
lecture  of  the  series  and  which  was  titled 
“Music  and  Its  Audience.”  The  lectimes 
have  been  published  and  are  now  being 
distributed  through  VGA  outlets  abroad. 

6.  The  National  Music  Council  has  re-elected 
the  League  Executive  Secretary  to  its 
executive  committee. 

The  Future 

The  year’s  work  has  not  been  exclusively  a 
success  story.  We  must  report  to  you  certain 
unmet  goals. 

The  League  had  every  hope  of  being  able  to 
establish  a  placement  service  for  professional 
musicians  this  year.  We  have  been  working 
on  it  for  nearly  six  years,  have  referred  it  to 
many  persons  and  organizations  for  help  with 
financing.  We  have  received  two  more  rejec¬ 
tions  of  the  project  this  year  and  can  only 
report  at  this  time  that  we  will  continue  to 
seek  financing  for  the  project.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  of  us,  this  is  one  of  the  most  vitally 
needed  services  in  the  whole  field  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  work. 

Also  we  had  hoped  to  expand  our  manage¬ 
ment  training  program  during  this  year.  TRat, 
too,  must  come  under  the  classification  of  un¬ 
finished  business  in  this  report.  In  addition 
to  the  challenge  of  these  two  major  services 
plus  many  other  smaller  projects,  the  League 
has  before  it  the  challenge  of  developing 
broad  based  plans  for  the  futvure.  The  day  is 
soon  coming  when  the  League  will  be  ready 
for  its  permanent  home. 

The  League’s  permanent  headquarters  should 
be  so  planned  and  conceived  as  to  give  the 
symphony  world  a  place  of  inspiration  and 
the  facilities  needed  to  carry  on  work  in  all 
phases  of  orchestra  development — a  veritable 
Institute  of  Orchestral  Studies. 

There  should  be  a  library  of  the  annotated 
scores  of  the  great  conductors,  original  manu¬ 
scripts  of  today’s  composers,  a  place  where 
conductors,  musicians  and  compiosers  could 
find  inspiration  and  practical  guidance. 

There  should  be  facilities  for  study  by 
managers,  for  short  term  conferences  for 
members  of  symphony  and  arts  council  boards 
and  womens  associations.  Also  we  must 
reckon  with  the  problem  of  financing  our 
conductor  study  programs  at  the  end  of  the 
current  Rockefeller  iSimdation  grant. 

These  problems  and  all  they  symbolize  in 
terms  of  widened  horizons  for  orchestral  de- 
velc^ments  and  added  challenges  to  the 
Lea^e  in  maintaining  an  effective  program 
and  developing  the  needed  financing  stretch 
before  us.  If  we  measure  our  potentials  in 
terms  of  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
^e  last  ten  years,  the  problems  do  not  look 
insuimountable.  '!^ey  will,  however,  require 
and  demand  the  best  thinking,  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  orchestral  communities, 
and  we  ask  that  you  join  with  the  League 
board  and  its  officers  in  considering  them  and 
planning  toward  their  solution.  Thank  you. 
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New  Members — 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
Scheer,  Leo 

Abilene  Symphony,  Texas 

Sedore,  Robert  N. 

Florida  State  University  Symphony 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Spurgeon,  Phillip  C. 

Elmsford,  New  York 

Track,  Prof.  Gerhard 

St.  John’s  University  Symphony 
Collegeville,  Minnesota 

MANAGERS 

Brody,  Mrs.  John 
Los  Angeles  Doctors  Symphony 

Jemigan,  Lathon 
SMU-Community  Orchestra 
Dallas,  Texas 

Lammers,  Mrs.  Adrian  L. 

Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 

McGuire,  Edward 
Arts  Council  of  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  State  Opera 


American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  Financial  Report 


June  1,  1959 — May  31,  1960 

GENERAL  LEAGUE  ACCOUNT 
I.  ASSETS 

Balance  in  bank,  June  1.  1959  - - - - 

Receipt'— June  1,  19.59 — May  31,  1960: 

Membership  Dues  . .  — 

Orchestras  . . . . . . .  $18,715.00 

Arts  Councils  . . . .  320.00 

Womens  Associations  - - - - - -  815.00 

Other  Organizations  — . . . . . .  275.00 

Business  Firms  . . . . . .  1,300.00 

Service  Memberships  - 3.518.75 

Individuals  ...  4.019.00 

Newsletter:  Adv.  and  Bulk  Sales  . . . . . 

Sales  of  Books  and  Memos  . . . . . . . 

Mailing  Service  Fees  and  Expense  Reimbursement  . . 

1959  Convention.  Musician  Workshop  and  Management  Course 

1960  Convention  Advance  Registrations . . . . 

1960  Management  Course  ..  .  . . . . . . . 

Contributions  to  League  Maintenance  Fund  . . . 

Reimbursements  _ _ _ _ _ 

Workshop  Pictures  . . . . . .  111.00 

WMB  Postage  4.32 

Gas  Company  Refund  - - - - -  53.17 

Telephone  Company  Refund  . . . . . .  3.75 

FICA  Refund  . 92.11 


Refunds  on  Administrative  Expenses  on 

Special  Projects  — . . . . . 

Music  Committee  Reimbursements  _ 

Travel  Reimbursement . . . 

Miscellaneous  . . 

Returned  Check  . . . . . 


138.40 

777.98 

910.33 


$28,962.75' 


1 .359.94 
798.61 
1,390.10 
12,752  00 
126  46 
2,733  37 
5.105.28 
2.091.06 


22.37 

22.80 


$  1,020.29 


Total  Income 


$  55,364.74  $  55,364  ’ 


Mark,  Charles 

Winston-Salem  Arts  Council,  N.  C. 

Rawls,  William  A.,  Jr. 

Rocky  Mount  Arts  Center,  N.  C. 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Bonner,  Charles  W.,  Pres. 

Fresno  Philharmonic,  California 
Deal,  Lanham,  Dir.  Finance 
Dallas  Symphony,  Texas 
Greene,  Mrs.  Gerald  S. 

Hartford  Symphony,  Connecticut 
Gries,  Robert  Hays 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Ohio 
Keebler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Phoenix  Symphony,  Arizona 
Munger,  Mrs.  Roy 
San  Diego  Symphony,  California 
LaJolla  Musical  Arts  Society 
Simons,  Langdon  S.,  Jr. 

Seattle  Symphony,  Washington 
Whitacre,  Mrs.  M.  Trismen 
Florida  Symphony 


Total  Assets  _ _ _ _ — . . . . . . . . 

'Increase  of  297r  over  previous  year.  'Increase  of  19%  over  previous  year. 


II.  DISBURSEMENTS 

Newsletter  Expense  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Memorandums  . . . . . .  .  . 

Mailing  Service  . . .  . . . . . 

1959  Convention  Musician  Workshop  and  Management  Course _ 


1960  Convention  Advance  Expense  . . .  . . . 

1960  Management  Course  . . . . . 

Administration  Costs  . .  . . . . . 

Salaries  . . .  .  . .  $18,759.38 

FICA  Payment  _ 389.58 

Printing  - 1,407.69 

General  Supplies  -  967.07 

Postage  -  1,122.10 

Equipment  - 487.76 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  — - -  824.41 

Rent  and  Janitor  Service  _ _ 2,453.43 

Utilities  .  490.17 

Insurance  and  Bonding  _ _ 966.75 

Auditing  Expense  - 550.00 

Travel  Expenses  _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Dues,  Subscriptions  . 97.45 

Pamphlets  on  Publication  _  132.60 

Loan  to  Music  Committee  _  137.50 

Workship  Pictures  - 126.00 

Entertainment,  League  Guests  _  35.00 

Miscellaneous  .  95.46 

Returned  Check  - - - 

Reimbursements  on  Dues,  Fees  . . . . . 


$56,385.03 

Total  Assets 
$56,385.03 


$  5.641.31 
417.70 
800.12 
12,932.32 
1.486  34 
1.268.31 
28.418.34 


2.525.78 

624.01 


22.80 

122.00 


MUSICIANS 


Total  Disbursements 


._  $  54.259.03  54,259.03 


Brock,  Bernadine,  Oboe 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
Denoncvich,  Eugene,  Violin 
Kcmsas  City,  Kansas 
Draizer,  Rochelle,  Flute 
Miami,  Florida 
DuVal,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Violin 
Pacific  Grove,  California 
Emde,  James  M.,  Tuba 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Erb,  Richard,  Trumpet 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Esposito,  Dominick,  Oboe,  Eng.  Horn 
Sax  and  Clarinet 
Flushing,  New  York 
Gewinner,  Martha  Sue,  Cello 
Richmond,  Ky. 

Gwin,  Eleanor,  Violin  and  Viola 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Hayes,  Harriet  Ellen,  Viola 
Seattle,  Washington 

Henderson,  Grace  Lorraine,  Flute  &  Piccolo 
Paris,  France 

Karp,  Daniel  Sumner,  Trumpet 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Laires,  Fernando,  Concert  Pianist 
Austin,  Texas 
Loew,  Henry,  Bass 
Richard  Heights,  Mo. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Balance  in  Bank,  May  31,  1960 _ _ _ _ _ 

III.  OUTSTANDING  ACCOUNTS 
Accounts  Payable 

Printing  (Including  convention  supplies) _  1,201.11 

Bkjuipment  . . . . . . .  . .  376.70 


Total _ _  _ _ _ _ _  1,577.81 

Accounts  Receivable 

Mailing  Service  - - - - -  87.15 

Book  Sales  . . . . . . .  63.16 

Newsletter  Sales  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  78.20 


Total  . . . . .  228.51 


$  2.126.00 


1,577.81 


228.51 


1.349.30  1.349.30 


Net  Operating  Surplus  for  1959-60  Season . . . . .  776.70 

rV.  ACCRUED  DEFICIT 

Accrued  Deficit  From  Previous  Years  (according  to  1959  audit)  6,337.36 

Minus  Operating  Surplus  for  1959-60  . . . . . .  776.70 


Net  Standing  of  League  General  Accounts.  May  31,  1960  .  $  5.560.66 

SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

In  addition  to  the  League  General  Account  reported  above,  the  gross  assets  of  the  League  during 
1959-60  include  the  following: 

1.  Funds  handled  by  the  League  for  special  Balance 

projects  and  activities  Assets  Expenditures  May  31,  1960 

Funds  from  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grants  $62,495.19  $62,495.19  Continuing  grants 

Modarelli  Memorial  Trust  Fund . . . 4.899.94  None  $4,899.94 

Music  Committee  of  the  People-to-People  Account  7,088.19  7,088.19  None 

League  Merchandising  Project  .  .  .  1.052.41  •  918.12  1M.29 


Total . . . . . 175,535.73 

11.  Investment  of  Funds  in  League  projects  by  other 
organizations  and  individuals  during  the  year, 
including  personal  travel  expenses  paid  by  League 
board  members  in  conjunction  with  League  work  $67,700.00 


$70,501.50  $5,034.23  plus  con¬ 

tinuing  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation 
Grants 


143,231.09 

Plus  General  Funds  Account  _  .  . . .  56,385.03 


Gross  total  of  League  Assets  for  1959-60.  .  ..  $199,616.12 
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A  'THANK  YOU"  - 

To  those  who  are  assisting  the  League  in  its  work  through 
gifts  to  the  Leaguers  annual  Maintenance  Fund 


The  League’s  financial  situation  is  closely 
parallel  to  that  of  its  member  organizations. 
In  order  to  make  League  services  available 
to  all  orchestras  and  arts  councils,  member¬ 
ship  dues  must  be  kept  at  modest  figures  and 
the  gap  between  dues  income  and  costs  of 
League  operation  is  met  from  contributions. 

The  League  Board  of  Directors  wishes  to 
express  deep  appreciation  to  those  persons 
and  organizations  who  help  in  the  support  of 
the  League’s  work  through  gifts  to  the 
Maintenance  Fund. 

The  following  pledges  and  gifts  for  the 
1960-61  Maintenance  Fund  have  been  received 
and  the  complete  listing  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  be  published  in  a  late  spring  issue 
of  the  NEWSLETTER. 

B^^ctors 

^^Hdeast  Music,  Incorporated 
fline.  Incorporated 


Sustaining  Patrons 

John  S.  Edwards,  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
President,  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League 

*George  M.  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Symphony, 
Illinois 

*Alan  Watrous,  Manager,  Dallas  Symphony 
Haig  Yaghjian,  Assistant  Conductor,  Cincinnati 
Symphony 

Sponsoring  Patrons 

Eldon  Bayley,  Jr.,  Board  Member,  Springfleld 
Symphony,  Ohio 

Ralph  Black.  Manager,  Baltimore  Symphony 
John  R.  Bullock,  President,  Cincinnati  Symphony 
*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Connable,  Board  Member, 
Kalamazoo  Symphony 

Fresno  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Fresno,  Calif. 
*Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden,  Board  Member,  Chattanooga 
Symphony 

•Mrs.  Kathryn  W.  Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux 
City  Iowa  Symphony 

Hanes  Dye  and  Finishing  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  Carolina 

t^hilip  Hanes,  Jr.  Board  Member.  Winston- 
klem  Arts  Council  and  Symphony 
rman  and  Arnett,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

•Mrs.  Katherine  K.  Herberger,  Board  Member, 
Phoenix  Symphony 

•Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati 
Symphony 

•Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  Pasadena  Symphony 
•Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pflaum.  Womens  Committee,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Symphony 

Adam  A.  Pinsker,  Manager,  New  Jersey  Sym¬ 
phony 

Samuel  A.  Rea.  Board  Member,  Fort  Wayne  Fine 
Arts  Foundation 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts.  Board  Member,  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony 

Alfred  A.  Rossin,  National  Music  League,  New 
York 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Executive  Sec'y.  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
•Richard  Wangerin,  Manager,  Louisville  Orchestra 


Patrons 

Mrs.  Norbert  Alberstadt,  Board  Member,  Erie 
Philharmonic 

Amarillo  Symphony  Women’s  Association,  Am¬ 
arillo,  Texas 

Reber  Boult,  Board  Member,  Nashville  Symphony 

•Igor  BuketofT,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Phil¬ 
harmonic 

Ralph  Burgard,  Exec.  Sec'y.,  St.  Paul  Council  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 

Ruth  Cole,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Emo  Daniel,  Conductor,  Santa  Barbara  Symphony 

Duluth  Symphony  Orchestra,  Duluth.  Bdinn. 

Charles  Gigante,  Conductor,  Tri-City  Symphony 

Robert  Hays  Gries,  Board  Member,  Cleveland 
Orchestra 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Haldeman,  Manager,  Fresno 
Philharmonic 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Hendrickson,  Women’s  Committee, 
Wichita  Symphony 

•William  C.  Herring,  Manager,  Atlanta  Symphony 


Mark  Huber.  Publicity  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony 

Robert  L.  Hull,  Conductor.  Fort  Worth  Symphony 

•Thomas  lannaccone.  Manager,  Rochester  Civic 
Music  Association 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Keebler,  President. 
Phoenix  Symphony 

•Harold  Kendrick,  Manager,  New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony 

Richard  Kom,  Conductor.  Orchestra  of  America 
Arthur  Bennett  Llpkin,  LaJoUa.  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oleg  Lobanov,  Manager,  Columbus 
Symphony 

•R.  E.  MacIntyre,  Manager,  Birmingham  Symphony 
Francis  Madeira,  Conductor,  Rhode  Island  Phil¬ 
harmonic 

Gibson  Morrissey.  Conductor,  Roanoke  Symphony 
Clinton  E.  Norton,  Manager,  San  Antonio  Sym¬ 
phony 

Orchestra  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
Henry  Peltier,  Manager,  Wichita  Symphony 
Mrs.  Laura  Rixman,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

James  Robertson,  Conductor.  Wichita  Symphony 
Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Funds,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Donald  Steinflrst.  Music  Critic,  Pittsburgh  Post, 
Pennsylvania 

Tulsa  Philharmonic.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
David  Van  Vactor,  Conductor,  Knoxville. Sym¬ 
phony 

Leslie  C.  White.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Donors 

Austin  Womens  Symphony  League.  Austin,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Frank  Bentley,  Vice  President,  Columbus 
Symphony 

Miss  Kathryn  Bloom,  Arts  Consultant.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America 
William  Boyer,  Conductor,  Kingsport  Symphony 
Frank  Brieff,  Conductor,  New  Haven  Symphony 
Michael  Brotman,  Manager,  Hartford  Symphony 
James  N.  Cain,  Columbus,  Ohio 
C.  G.  Conn  Corporation,  Elkhart.  Indiana 
Lewis  Dalvit,  Conductor,  Beloit  Symphony 
Henry  Denecke,  Conductor,  Cedar  Rapids  Sym¬ 
phony 

Milo  DeVries.  Manager,  Grand  Rapids  Symphony 
Ian  Dobbin,  Manager.  Vancouver  Symphony 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Drake.  Jackson  Symphony  Women’s 
Committee.  Miss. 

Cecil  K.  Drinker,  Manager,  Portland  Symphony, 
Maine 

Agnes  Eisenberger,  Colbert-LaBerge  Concert 
Management,  New  York 

Dr.  G.  E.  Fort,  Board  Member,  Nashville  Sym¬ 
phony 

Mrs.  Jane  Gish,  Musician.  Walla  Walla  Sym¬ 
phony,  Washington 

•Mrs.  Gerald  Greene,  Women’s  Association.  Hart¬ 
ford  Symphony 

Nat  Greenberg,  Manager,  Fort  Wayne  Symphony 
Geoffrey  Hobday.  Conductor.  Charleston  Sym¬ 
phony,  West  Virginia 

Craig  Hutchinson,  Manager.  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Mrs.  William  Iten.  Board  Member  Tri-City  Sym¬ 
phony 

John  luele.  Conductor,  Winston-Salem  Symphony 
Chaimcey  Kelley,  Conductor,  Savannah  Sym¬ 
phony 

David  G.  Kent,  Boston 

Mrs.  George  J.  Kish,  Board  Member,  Connecticut 
Symphony 

Leo  Kucinski,  Conductor,  Sioux  City  Symphony 
Alexander  L.  Leich,  Board  Member,  Evansville 
Philharmonic 

Harry  Levenson,  Conductor,  Worcester  Sym¬ 
phony 

Martha  McCrory,  Manager,  Chattanooga  Sym¬ 
phony 

Charles  Mark.  Manager,  Winston-Salem  Arts 
Council 

George  Morgulis,  Manager,  Kansas  City  Phil¬ 
harmonic 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Mueller,  Board  Member,  Lancaster 
Symphony 

•Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville 
Sym^ony 

Leonard  Pearlman.  Conductor,  St.  Catharines 
Civic  Orchestra 


James  C.  Pfohl.  Conductor,  Jacksonville  Sym¬ 
phony,  Fla. 

Jean  R.  Pogue,  Publicity  Director.  Cincinnati 
Symphony 

Frank  Ratka.  Assistant  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony 

Douglas  Richards,  Manager,  Phoenix  Symphony 

Peter  Rickett,  Conductor,  Greenville  Symphony, 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  James  H.  Ross,  Assistant  Manager,  Oklahoma 
City  Symphony 

George  M.  Schaefer,  Manager,  Charlotte  Arts 
Council 

Mrs.  Leta  G.  Snow,  Board  Member,  Kalamazoo 
Symphony 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Stone.  Roanoke  Symphony 

Robert  Strassburg.  Conductor,  Doctor’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  Youth  Symphony  of  Coral 
Gables  Youth  Center 

Ted  Strongin,  Music  Critic,  Chattanooga  Times 

Edward  C.  Tritt.  Conductor.  Redlands  University- 
Conununity  Symphony,  California 

Mrs.  Clarence  Unrau,  Wichita  Symphony  Womens 
Association 

Mrs.  Alex  Vahey,  President  Corpus  Christ!  Sym¬ 
phony;  Staff  Secretary,  Corpus  Christ!  Arts 
Council 

Hiuo  Vianello,  Asst.  Conductor,  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic 

Franklyn  S.  Weddle,  Conductor,  Independence 
Symphony 

Miss  Valda  Wilkerson.  Conductor,  Middletown 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ohio 

Mrs.  Sydney  L.  Wright  Jamestown,  Rhode 
Island 


•Members  of  League  Board  of  Directors. 

Business  Members 

The  following  business  Arms  hold  business  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  League.  Their  dues  payment  of 
$100  per  year  entitles  them  to  certain  membership 
privileges  and  also  aids  in  the  general  support  of 
League  work. 

American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and 
Publishers 

Baldwin  Piano  Company 

Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 

Carl  Fischer.  Inc. 

C.  G.  Conn.  Ltd. 

Columbia  Artists  Management.  Inc. 

Columbia  Records 

Mills  Music  Inc. 

National  Artists  Corporation 

Theodore  Presser  Company 


Memphis  Sinfonietta 
Becomes  a  Symphony 

The  Memphis  Sinfonietta  is  being  “gradu¬ 
ated”  to  the  new  name  and  status  of  the 
Memphis  Symphony,  according  to  word  rec¬ 
ently  received  from  Mr.  Baily  Brown,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Memphis  Orchestral  Society,  the 
sponsoring  organization  for  the  orch^ra. 
Mr.  Vincent  deFrank  will  continue  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  expanded  operation. 


Basic  Curriculum  for  Conductor  Study 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
and  he  can  re-evaluate  the  results  of  each 
solution  as  he  listens  to  the  play  backs.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  group  of  especially  tricky  pas¬ 
sages  will  be  programmed,  and  several  con¬ 
ductors  will  try  various  solutions  to  the  same 
passage.  Play-backs  of  these  sessi(»is  prove 
extremely  helpful  and  valuable.  Each  crniduc- 
tor  may,  if  he  wishes,  call  special  secticmal 
rehearsals  at  odd  times  or  he  may  seek  the 
counsel  of  individual  members  of  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  orchestra. 

In  other  words,  all  of  the  facilities  and  per¬ 
sonnel  needed  for  detailed  study  are  plac^  at 
the  disposal  of  the  participating  conductors  on 
a  twenty-four  hour  b^sis,  and  each  conductor 
is  urged  to  avail  himself  of  these  resources 
so  as  to  best  serve  his  own  needs. 

The  Institutes  do,  indeed,  provide  a  fully 
equipped  laboratory  for  the  study  of  sym- 
phmiic  music,  orchestral  techniques,  the  art 
and  science  of  conducting  in  a  climate  of 
sympathy,  understanding  and  respect  for 
learning  and  study  and  for  the  process  of  self 
evaluation.  H.  M.  T. 
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New  Members — 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

Osterhoudt,  Peter,  Trumpet 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
Slocomb,  Don,  Clarinet 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
Snyder,  Bill,  Concert  Pianist 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stanton,  James  A.,  Trumpet 
Brent,  Alabama 
Winter,  Gerald,  Trombone 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Worley,  Lynn,  Viola 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

COMPOSERS 
Harrison,  Lou 
Aptos,  California 
Lewis,  Joseph  Perley 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

MUSIC  CRITICS 

Steinflrst,  Donald 
Pittsburgh  Post,  Pa. 

Treanor,  Mrs.  Aline  Jean 
Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

INDIVIDUALS 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Donald  D. 

Women’s  Committee  Grand  Rapids  Sym. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Bird,  Dr.  Remsen  duBois 
Carmel,  California 
Briggs,  Dr.  Robert  L. 

Dean  of  Music  School 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Dean,  Harlow  F.,  President 
United  Performing  Arts,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elgbert,  Marion  S.,  Vice  President 
American  Music  Conference 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Eisenberger,  Agnes,  Exc.  Sec’y. 

Colbert  LaBerge  Concert  Management 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Embretsen,  Jon,  Agent 
U.  S.  Representative  for  Norwegian  Com¬ 
posers  Society 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frieswyk,  Siebolt,  Performing  Arts 
Consultant,  National  Recreation  Assn. 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

Gruber,  General  William  R. 

Carmel,  California 
Johnson,  Russell 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kahn,  Emil,  Prof,  of  Music 
Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Kippenberger,  Terry 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Nygaard,  Jens 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rixman,  Mrs.  Laura 
Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri  . 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

Nov.  4-6,  I960,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Music  Critics  Association  Annual  National  Workshop 
and  Conference. 

Feb.  26-Mar.  5, 1961,  New  York  City,  League  Course  in  Orchestra  and  Arts  Council  Manage¬ 
ment. 

Jan.  20-22,  1961,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Meeting  of  the  League  Board  of  Directors. 

April  7-15,  1961,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Conductors  Workshop  presented  by  League  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony. 

June  22-24,  1961,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  League  National  Convention. 

June  29-July  14,  1961,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop. 

August  5-19,  1961,  Orkney  Springs,  Va.  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  made  possible  by  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual - - - - - 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated - 

Position  held  _ _ _ 

Address  - - 


Date  _ . .  .  - .  - .  Amount  Enclosed  - _ _ 

Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule — Adopted  at  1958  Convention 


Voting  Membership — Available  Only  To  Orchestras  and  Arts  Councils  Annual 

Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  imder  $  5,000  . . . . . .  . .  $  25.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9.999  _ 40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999  -  50.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 -  60.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999  -  75.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 -  100.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  . .  150.00 

Associate  Memberships 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  . . . - . $15  -  $  25.00 

Individuals  . . . .  10.00 

Service . .  . . . . - . -  15.00 

Libraries  _ _  _ - . . . — .  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras,  organizations -  10^ 

Business  Firm  Memberships  . . . - . — . $10^| 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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Correction 

In  the  July  1960  issue  of  the  Newsletter  a 
report  was  published  on  the  negotiations  for  a 
contract  between  ASCAP  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Orchestra  managers.  The  report  con¬ 
tained  errors  and  the  correct  proposal  is  as 
follows:  Metropolitan  Orchestras  agreed  to 
pay  licensing  fees  to  ASCAP  in  amounts  equal 
the  first  year  to  .004%  of  the  orchestra’s 
budget  for  musicians’  salaries  and  conductors’ 
fees;  the  second  year — .005%,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  successive  years — .006%. 

As  the  Newsletter  goes  to  press,  the  con¬ 
tract  has  not  yet  l^n  approved  by  the 
ASCAP  Board  of  Directors. 


